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Carniolans,  says  E.  France,  in  Review,  are 
the  best  bees  for  extracted  honey. 


Reports  are  coming  in  that  white  clover  is 
starting  nicely.    We'll  hope  for  next  year. 

In  Russia,  bees  seem  to  be  held  as  sacred— a 
thief  who  steals  them  being  transported  to 
Siberia. 

My  home  apiary  isn't  as  strong  in  bees  as 
the  other  two.  Neighboring  cider-mills  may 
have  something  to  do  with  it. 

A  Russian  authority  has  discovered  that  the 
bee  is  warm-blooded— its  body  85  to  95°,  and  the 
cluster  in  winter  from  50  to  53°  F. 

"  We  are  considerably  out  of  pocket  by 
clinging  to  golden  bees  as  long  as  we  have."— 
Editor  Quigley.  [Yes,  I  think  so  too.— Ed.] 
I  M.  Bertrand,  the  able  editor  of  Revue  In- 
ternationale, has  observed  that  laying  com"- 
mences  sooner  in  colonies  weak  in  numbers. 

In  spite  of  the  assertion  that  drugs  do  no 
good  in  foul  brood,  cures  that  appear  credible 
are  reported  in  Revue  Internationale  by  the 
use  of  formic  acid. 

Bees  seem  to  be  partial  to  Given  foundation, 
according  to  experiments  reported  in  Review; 
but  what  kind  of  foundation  is  the  Hunt  that 
beats  the  Given  ? 

Somnambulist  thinks  an  apron  with  capa- 
cious pockets  for  carrying  scissors,  knife,  etc.,  is 
a  good  thing  in  an  apiary.  I  have  one  in  my 
apiary.   Emma  wears  it. 

C.  W.  Dayton  describes  a  new  escape,  "  the 
Stampede,"  in  Review,  which  he  says  will  pass 
1000  bees  per  minute.  I  got  one  by  mail,  but 
didn't  know  where  it  came  from. 

An  experiment  reported  by  Doolittle,  in 
Progressive,  showed  that  a  colony  of  4000  bees 
working  on  apple-bloom  would  store  a  pound 
of  nectar  per  hour;  but  by  next  morning  the 
weight  was  reduced  more  than  half. 


E.  France  indorses  R.  C.  Aikin's  view,  that 
the  energy  of  a  newly  hived  swarm  is  more  ap- 
parent than  real.  What's  gained  in  the  swarm 
is  lost  in  the  parent  colony.—  Review. 

Experimexter  Taylor  (Review)  thinks  bees 
prefer  sections  not  wider  than  \%—\%,  with 
separator.  That's  an  argument  in  favor  of  the 
narrower  sections  used  by  Canadians. 

Reviewer  Hasty  says,  "  No  matter  how 
solidly  I  get  combs  built  down  to  the  bottom- 
bar,  they'll  not  stay  so  many  years."  Can't  you 
keep  quiet,  Hasty  ?  I  hear  that  enough  at  home. 

A  revolution  has  taken  place  in  the  views 
of  bee-keepers  as  to  what  will  prevent  burr- 
combs.  In  replies  in  A.  B.  J.,  21  think  correct 
spacing  will  do  it,  while  only  2  think  a  honey- 
board  necessary. 

Raising  watermelons  is  suggested  by  Som- 
nambulist, in  Progressive,  as  a  good  business 
to  go  with  bee-keeping,  as  the  raising  and  mar- 
keting of  them  comes  before  and  after  the 
busiest  time  with  the  bees. 

Dr.  Von  Planta  says  the  ages  of  nurse-bees 
correspond  with  the  ages  of  the  larvae  they 
feed,  the  youngest  nurses  feeding  the  youngest 
larvae  Drone  larvae,  needing  the  stronger 
food,  are  fed  by  older  nurses  from  the  start. 

Observer,  in  Progressive,  thinks  bee-keeping 
is  more  like  gambling  than  any  other  legitimate 
occupation — the  bee-keeper's  always  hoping  to 
win  next  time.  I  don't  like  to  be  called  a  gam- 
bler, but  there's  no  denying  the  uncertainties. 

C.  W.  Dayton  says,  in  Progressive,  that  he 
has  given  up  alighting-boards,  preferring  the 
old-fashioned  fly-hole  in  the  center  of  the  front 
of  the  hive.  I  don't  know  whether  such  fly- 
holes  are  good  for  bees,  but  I'm  sure  they  like 
them. 

Hutchinson  quotes  Doolittle,  and  discusses 
the  advantages  of  brace-combs,  and  ends  up 
with  "but,  advantage  or  no  advantage,  brace- 
combs  built  against  the  sections  or  the  recepta- 
cle in  which  they  are  placed  can  never  be  tol- 
erated." 

S.  E.  Miller,  in  Progressive,  raises  the  query 
whether   nurse- bees  eat  eggs  when  rearing 
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queens.  I  don't  know  about  that;  but  I  know 
eggs  disappear  sometimes  when  a  colony  be- 
comes queenless.  Don't  think  they  do  if  queens 
are  being  raised  for  swarming. 

A  bee-space — what  is  it?  %  of  an  inch  will 
be  answered;  and  scant  5^.   Perhaps  a 

better  answer  would  be,  that  space  in  which 
bees  are  least  likely  to  put  burr-combs  or  pro- 
polis. It  used  to  be  considered  %,  but  gradual- 
ly it  has  become  less,  and  now  %  has  the  major- 
ity, I  think.    [That's  right.— Ed.] 

Last  month  I  spent  a  night  with  a  bee-keep- 
er at  Lawrence,  111.,  who  made  me  feel  uncom- 
fortable. He  keeps  bees  in  old-fashioned  ten- 
frame  Langstroths,  fusses  less  with  his  bees 
than  I  do,  and  I  don't  believe  he  knows  more 
about  bees.  But  he  gets  more  honey  than  I. 
Low  lands  give  him  annually  as  much  buck- 
wheat as  white  honey,  while  I  get  none;  but  he 
beats  me  on  white  honey.  Is  it  the  location,  the 
hives,  or  the  management? 

Herr  Reepen  doesn't  agree  with  the  view 
Gleanings  takes  of  the  raking  motion  of  b,ees 
— "dancing"  the  Germans  call  it.  He  says 
German  bee-keepers  in  general  consider  it  a 
mark  of  great  prosperity,  and  readiness  for 
swarming.  D.  A.  Jones  held  it  as  a  sign  of 
swarming,  I  think  within  24  or  48  hours,  but  I 
think  no  one  else  confirmed  it.  I  think  I  saw 
only  one  or  two  colonies  at  it  this  year,  and  I 
don't  think  they  were  in  condition  to  swarm. 
But  my  bees  talk  English,  not  German.  [I  have 
seen  weak  colonies  in  our  apiary  going  through 
this  washboard  act.  They  were  too  weak  to 
swarm.— Ed.] 


DO  BEES  TRANSPORT  EGGS  1 


EVIDENCE  THAT  THEY  DO. 

By  E.  France. 

At  the  time  of  the  war  I  ordered  an  Italian 
queen  of  Martin  Metcalf.  He  sent  me  a  notice 
that  he  would  send  me  the  queen  at  a  given 
date.  About  a  week  before  the  time  named,  I 
took  the  queen  out  of  the  hive  that  I  intended 
to  introduce  her  to.  In  just  two  weeks  after,  I 
received  the  queen.  I  put  her  into  a  wire  cage, 
and  then  put  the  cage  with  the  queen  into  the 
queenless  colony.  On  the  third  day  after,  I 
opened  the  hive  with  the  intention  of  liberating 
the  queen.  I  looked  the  combs  over  again  for 
queen-cells.  I  discovered  a  cell  just  started, 
with  an  egg  in  it.  I  made  up  my  mind  that 
the  egg  came  from  the  queen  that  was  then  in 
the  cage  in  the  same  hive.  I  took  the  queen 
out  of  the  hive,  to  see  what  would  come  from 
that  egg.   It  matured  all  right,  and  hatched 


out  a  good  Italian  queen.  There  could  be  no 
mistake  about  it.  That  one  queen  was  the 
only  Italian  I  had.  Whether  the  bees  put  the 
egg  into  an  embryo  cell,  or  had  made  the  cell 
around  the  egg,  I  can  not  say.  The  egg  could 
not  have  come  from  a  fertile  worker,  as  the 
colony  consisted  of  black  bees,  and  the  egg 
hatched  an  Italian  queen. 

FERTILE  WORKERS,  AND  HOW  I  GOT  RID 
OF  THEM. 

Last  spring  I  had  two  queenless  colonies.  I 
gave  both  of  them  cards  of  young  brood  and 
eggs,  expecting  them  to  raise  a  queen  for  them- 
selves. Neither  of  them  did  it;  but  the  fertile 
workers  kept  laying  right  along.  I  gave  each 
of  them  brood  enough  to  make  a  good  colony, 
and  still  they  were  "no  good."  I  finally  got 
mad,  and  concluded  to  kill  or  cure.  Then  I 
loaded  up  my  smoker  with  tobacco  stems,  early 
in  the  morning,  When  all  were  at  home,  and 
smoked  them  all  drunk.  Not  a  bee  could  fly. 
Then  I  took  out  all  the  bees  and  combs,  and 
filled  the  hives  up  with  another  set  of  combs 
from  other  hives— brood  and  honey— the  same 
as  I  would  have  done  to  make  a  new  colony — 
but  I  did  not  give  them  any  hatched  bees. 
Then  I  took  all  the  bees  that  were  in  the  hives, 
or  that  had  been  in  the  hives,  and  carried  them 
away  several  rods,  and  scattered  them  over  the 
ground.  As  soon  as  they  got  over  their  drunk 
they  came  home,  and  the  next  day  I  gave  each 
a  virgin  queen.  These  were  accepted  in  all 
cases.  What  became  of  the  laying  workers,  I 
don't  know.  I  don't  think  they  ever  found 
their  way  back,  so  I  think  those  laying  work- 
ers are  bees  that  don't  go  out,  and  perhaps 
never  did,  and  so  don't  know  the  way  back.  I 
was  pretty  sure  that  that  treatment  would  cure 
them.  But  as  I  had  been  putting  in  good 
brood  from  other  hives,  there  were  more  or 
less  of  young  bees  in  the  hives,  that  had  never 
been  out,  and,  of  course,  they  would  not  know 
the  way  back  home.  So  I  tried  to  cure  them 
without,  so  as  to  save  the  young  bees.  But  I 
will  never  do  it  again.  As  soon  as  I  find  I  have 
a  laying  worker  I  will  take  the  bees  all  out, 
and  carry  them  off  several  rods,  and  throw 
them  away.  All  the  bees  that  have  been  flying 
will  come  back;  then  give  them  a  queen,  or 
brood  from  which  to  raise  one;  and  if  they  are 
not  strong,  give  them  brood  to  strengthen 
them  up;  but  if  the  colony  is  very  weak,  the 
best  way  is  to  use  up  the  combs  in  other  col- 
onies, unless,  as  in  my  case,  we  are  short  of 
hives,  and  want  to  occupy  that  location;  in 
that  case,  treat  them  as  I  have  described.  All 
that  can  be  saved  is  the  few  worker-bees  that 
are  present  with  the  laying  workers,  and  quite 
likely  these  are  few,  and  not  worth  much. 

SMOKER  FUEL. 

After  trying  about  all  the  different  kinds  rec- 
ommended, we  have  settled  down  to  straw  and 
tobacco-stems— about  half  of  each.  We  get  the 
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tobacco  stems  at  the  cigar  -  factories.  They 
cost  nothing  —  in  fact,  we  haul  them  on  the 
place  for  fertilizers.  The  factory-men  are  glad 
to  have  them  taken  away.  Straw  and  tobacco- 
stom*  make  plenty  of  smoke,  hold  fire  well,  and 
the  tobacco  just  takes  the  fight  right  out  of 
the  bees. 

HOW  WE  STOP  THE  BOBBERS. 

We  have  never  failed  to  stop  the  worst  case 
of  robbing  we  ever  had,  providing  the  colony 
being  robbed  was  strong  enough  to  be  worth 
saving.  This  fall,  in  taking  off  my  three  sto- 
ries one  morning  I  worked  a  little  too  long; 
and  as  I  smoked  the  bees  down  with  tobacco  I 
got  one  colony  pretty  drunk.  Like  other 
drunken  beasts  they  could  not  defend  them- 
selves. It  happened  that  I  went  to  town  after 
working  with  the  bees,  and  was  gone  two 
hours.  When  I  got  home  the  yard  was  terribly 
excited,  all  trying  to  find  where  the  honey  was. 
The  bees  were  swarming  about  one  quadruple 
hive,  and  were  tearing  away  at  three  of  the 
colonies  in  the  hive  just  as  fast  as  they  could 
get  in  and  out.  In  a  case  of  that  k4nd,  some- 
thing must  be  done,  and  done  quickly,  if  we 
save  the  colonies  that  are  being  robbed.  I  had 
a  large  asparagus-bed.  I  took  my  scythe  and 
cut  a  couple  of  armsful  and  banked  up  the 
hive-entrance  with  the  tops,  and  then  took  my 
sprinkler  and  wet  the  tops  of  the  asparagus 
with  cold  water,  and  kept  it  wet  for  an  hour. 
By  that  time  the  robbers  had  quit  trying  to  get 
in.  I  left  them  banked  up  for  another  hour, 
and  then  took  away  the  asparagus-tops.  Then 
the  robbing  was  done,  and  the  robbers  never 
offered  to  trouble  them  again.  I  examined  the 
robbed  colonies  about  sundown  the  next  day, 
and  found  that  fully  half  of  their  honey  had 
been  taken  out  of  their  combs,  so  I  exchanged 
their  honey-combs  for  full  ones  and  now  they 
are  all  right. 

I  have  fought  robbers  in  this  way  a  good 
many  times,  and  always  with  success.  They 
can  not  get  in  through  wet  stuff.  The  bees 
belonging  there  think  it  is  a  wet  time,  and  stay 
at  home.  In  the  spring,  before  we  get  the  as- 
paragus-tops, I  use  straw.  It  is  not  so  good, 
but  will  do. 

Platteville,  Wis.,  Oct.  1. 

[While  I  was  at  France's  recently,  I  believe 
he  used  the  straw  only,  as  the  tobacco-stems 
did  not  seem  to  be  on  hand  then.  I  was  surpris- 
ed to  see  it  give  such  good  smoke,  and  last  so 
well.  I  should  prefer  to  dispense  with  the 
tobacco,  as  it  "scents  "  every  thing  up  so. 

Your  method  of  stopping  robbing  I  know  will 
work,  because  we  have  tried  it.  Onr  plan  is,  to 
pull  up  a  lot  of  long  grass,  strew  it  against  the 
entrance,  and  sprinkle  it  with  water.  Wet 
asparagus,  grass,  or  any  thing  of  a  bushv  na- 
ture, dripping  with  water,  seems  to  dampen  the 
ardor  of  the  robbers:  for  a  wet  bee  is  in  any 
thing  but  a  normal  condition  to  fight.  The 
inmates  of  the  hive  do  not.  of  course,  venture 
out,  and  are  ready  to  tackle  their  antagonists — 
the  latter  at  quite  a  disadvantage.— Ed.] 


RAMBLE  119. 

SANTA  BAEBABA  TO  LOS  ABAMOS. 

By  Rambler. 

From  Santa  Barbara  we  roamed  along  the 
sea-coast  for  over  40  miles,  passing  now  and 
then  the  dried  and  whitened  skeleton  of  a  boom 
town.  The  town  of  Naples  in  particular  had 
an  uncanny  appearance.  All  there  was  of  it 
was  a  ghastly  sign,  "  Naples,"  silhouetted  in 
immense  open  letters  against  the  seaward  sky. 
For  several  miles  the  vision  haunted  us,  but 
not  to  such  a  degree,  probably,  as  those  were 
haunted  who  had  buried  money  there  under  the 
name  of  town  lots. 

At  El  Capitan  we  found  a  famous  camping- 
place — a  lonely  canyon,  noble  oak-trees,  a  rip- 
pling stream.  We  retired  here  for  a  day,  bath- 
ed the  dust  of  travel  from  our  bodies,  wrote 
letters,  and  fixed  up  generally  for  our  further 
progress.  Fish  were  plentiful  in  the  ocean  at 
this  point;  in  fact,  much  more  plentiful  there 
than  on  our  table.  We,  however,  did  get  a 
smack  of  them  on  our  plates.  Mr.  Wilder 
brought  out  all  of  his  fishing-tackle  —  great 
hooks  and  small  hooks,  and  his  rifle.  With  the 
latter  he  is  exceedingly  careless,  as  you  will 
hereafter  learn.  This  time,  while  hauling  in 
his  throw-line  with  a  red-finned  fish  at  the  end 
of  it,  a  seal,  or  sea-lion,  so  called— the  kind  that 
inhabit  the  Ana  Capa  Islands,  and  all  the  iso- 
lated rocks  of  this  coast— bobbed  its  head  above 
the  breakers  to  get  a  new  supply  of  air;  but 
before  he  could  bob  it  back  again  Bro.  Wilder 
had  carelessly  fired  a  bullet  through  its  head. 
That  settled  Mr.  Seal  to  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean.  The  peculiarity  of  seal-shooting,  we 
learned,  on  Aha  Capa  Island,  is  that,  when  shot 
in  deep  water,  they  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean  like  so  much  lead.  This  one  performed 
that  same  trick,  to  the  chagrin  of  the  shooter, 
and  "me  too."  I  didn't  care  so  much  for  the 
seal  as  to  see  the  manifest  happiness  of  the 
shooter.  All  we  could  do,  however,  was  to 
watch  the  crimson  spot  out  there  in  the  tossing 
breakers,  and  to  hope  for  better  luck  upon  our 
next  specimen  of  big  game.  TFe  seal-hunters 
find  there  is  something  startling,  too,  in  behold- 
ing a  seal's  head  bob  out  of  the  waters.  The 
head  and  face  have  something  of  a  human 
look,  and  one  is  liable  to  think  he  is  in  the 
presence  of  a  genuine  mermaid;  but  we  seal- 
hunters  get  used  to  those  things  after  a  few 
shots,  and  mind  it  not. 

In  our  strolls  among  the  big  trees  we  found 
evidences  of  bee-trees,  and  one  had  been  recent- 
ly cut  and  robbed,  the  bees  still  clinging  to  their 
no  longer  sweet  home.  The  fact  that  it  paid  to 
cut  a  bee-tree  for  its  sweetness  showed  that 
some  honey  was  gathered  here;  but  the  flora 
visible  would  lead  one  to  thiuk  that  bees  would 
ordinarily  starve.  While  thinking  of  the  bees 
and  their  product,  at  our  next  repast  we  brought 
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out  a  fine  jar  of  honey  that  Bro.  Mendleson 
had  given  us  with  his  blessing,  when  we  left 
him;  and  as  spoonful  after  spoonful  disappear- 
ed alternately  at  each  end  of  our  table,  said  I, 
in  heartfelt  tones,  "  May  the  shadow  of  Mendle- 
son never  grow  less."  "'Amen!"  said  Bro. 
Wilder,  in  a  loud  and  heartfelter  tone. 

After  leaving  El  Capitan  our  drive  was  some- 
what monotonous;  our  surroundings  and  the 
hills  had  a  dry  and  parched  aspect,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  ocean  appeared  exceeding- 
ly wet.  To  wed  these  two  extremes,  and  to 
make  the  land  bloom  (poetical  license)  with 
milk  and  honey,  was  a  problem  we  studied  upon 
for  many  miles. 

"  Why,"  said  I,  "  Wilder,  just  think  what  a 
revolution  that  would  make  on  all  this  coast — 
pump  the  water  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  away 
back  into  the  dry  interior,  and  irrigate." 


the  moisture  of  the  ocean  slightly  interrupted. 
At  Gainotta  Landing,  which  is  also  on  the 
edge  of  the  ocean,  we  turned  an  abrupt  angle, 
and  left  the  ocean  behind  us.  We  here  ap- 
proach the  mountains,  and  find  our  way  into 
the  interior  through  the  Gainotta  Pass.  Some 
time  ago  nature  must  have  rent  the  mountains 
in  twain  here,  for  the  pass  is  narrow,  and  im- 
mense masses  of  rock  overhang  the  road  in 
many  places.  Much  could  be  written  about 
this  pass  and  its  earlier  history,  but  I  can  only 
mention  that  Fremont  had  an  experience  here 
with  the  Mexicans,  but  came  out  the  victor. 

The  next  obstacle  in  our  way  was  the  Santa 
Ynez  (pronounced  JSfez  here,  or  Een-yaith  by 
Spaniards)  Mountains,  over  which  we  climbed 
easily,  crossed  the  Santa  Ynez  River,  which  is 
one  of  those  bottom-up  rivers— no  water  in 
sight;  passed  the  old  Santa  Yiiez  Mission,  in- 
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As  I  cast  my  eye  as  far  as  I  could  cast  it  in 
the  distance,  and  could  see  no  end  to  the  water, 
"Why,"  said  I,  again,  "we  could  irrigate  all 
California  ten  feet  deep,  and  it  wouldn't  take 
half  the  water  in  sight." 

"  Yes,"  says  Wilder,  "  that's  so;  but  what  are 
you  going  to  do  with  the  salt?" 

"Eliminate  her,"  says  I.  That's  the  great 
problem.  We  did  not  have  the  necessary  appa- 
ratus to  make  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  mat- 
ter, so  we  leave  the  problem  with  the  bee- 
keeping public.  There's  "millions  in  it." 
Wilder  and  I  have  the  tide-pumping  engines 
all  completed — in  our  eyes.  All  we  want  now 
to  make  the  Golden  State  more  golden  is  the 
eliminator. 

There,  now,  I  will  get  down  to  terra-cotta 
again,  and  go  on  with  the  original  theme  which 


terviewed  its  ruined  walls  with  the  camera, 
and  then  passed  into  the  great  barley  and  stock 
country.  The  dry  weather,  however,  had 
pinched' the  stock  out  into  other  fields,  and  the 
barley  was  a  light  crop  except  in  a  few  favored 
localities.  It  was  so  short  in  Los  Olivos  that 
we  could  get  none  for  our  ponies,  and  for  the 
first  time  on  our  journey  they  had  short  rations 
for  their  noonday  meal.  There  is  no  bee-keep- 
ing here  over  a  wide  stretch  of  country.  Cattle- 
ranches  prevail,  containing  ten  to  fifteen  thou- 
sand acres  each.  These  large  land-holdings 
are  considered  a  detriment  to  the  country. 
The  owners  will  not  sell  into  small  holdings, 
and  the  chance  for  the  increase  of  population 
is  small.  Disintegration  comes,  however,  in 
many  cases,  when  the  original  owner  dies 
and  leaves  a  dissipated  son  or  family  to  man- 
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age  it.  It  soon  dissipates  under  mortgages, 
then  there  is  a  chance  for  the  small  farmer  to 
step  in. 

At  Los  Olivos  we  encountered  the  whistle  of 
the  locomotive  again,  and  followed  the  course 
of  the  rails  and  telegraph-poles  more  or  less  for 
a  greater  portion  of  a  day,  until  we  entered  the 
town  of  Los  Alamos.  We  had  this  town  in 
mind  for  several  days,  for,  among  the  few  per- 
sons who  are  scattered  here  and  there  as  bee- 
keepers in  Santa  Barbara  Co.  is  Mr.  Joel  Hil- 
ton. Mrs.  Hilton's  name  had  appeared  fre- 
quently in  Gleanings  and  various  agricultural 
papers,  as  a  writer  upon  bee-keeping  topics, 
and  I  was  quite  anxious  to  meet  her  as  well  as 
Mr.  Hilton.  After  camping  near  our  friend 
the  blacksmith,  inquiries  revealed  the  fact  that 
Mr.  H.  lived  only  half  a  mile  from  camp,  and  I 
hastened  to  hunt  him  up.  Mr.  H.  being  a 
Gleanings  man,  of  course  he  knew  the  Ram- 
bler, and  gave  a  cordial  welcome.  Mr.  H.  was 
irrigating  his  field  of  beets,  and,  after  showing 
me  how  it  was  done  with  his  honest  old  horse 
and  home-made  pumping  arrangement,  tank, 
dog,  children,  etc.,  I  inquired  for  Mrs.  Hilton, 
and  I  was  pained  to  learn  that  she  had  crossed 
the  boundary  into  the  great  future  only  a  few 
weeks  previously,  leaving  Mr.  H.  and  his  four 
children  in  mourning.  The  pall  had  not  lifted 
from  the  home;  and,  as  we  find  in  so  many 
cases,  when  a  loved  mother  and  adviser  is  taken 
away  it  is  rnauy,  many  months  before  the  sun- 
shine again  lightens  the  home. 


outside  of  this  there  would  be  but  little  bee- 
forage  for  several  miles.  Mr.  H.  has  300  colo- 
nies of  bees,  in  three  separate  apiaries;  and, 
though  the  yields  are  not  ever  so  great  as  in 
our  southland,  they  are  more  certain  every 
year.  He  had  never  had  his  bees  starve  during 
a  dry  season.  This  dry  year  he  did  not  expect 
to  get  much  honey,  but  he  was  sure  they  would 
get  enough  to  carry  them  through,  and  possibly 
he  would  get  a  little  surplus.  An  examination 
of  a  few  of  his  hives  showed  that  he  was  cor- 
rect in  his  diagnosis,  for  we  found  new  honey 
in  the  combs.  As  a  sample  of  what  bees  can  do 
here,  Mr.  H.  had  at  one  time  increased  from  40 
to  78  colonies,  and  taken  6000  lbs.  of  honey.  In 
]893  his  honey  crop  was  24,000  lbs.,  from  100  col- 
onies, spring  count;  increased  to  170. 

Mr.  Hilton  expressed  himself  as  always  a 
lover  of  the  bees,  and  to  the  bees  he  owes  a  debt 
of  gratitude  for  causing  him  to  move  from  Iowa 
to  this  delightful  country.  His  bees  have  been 
more  profitable,  considering  the  money  and 
time  invested,  than  his  wheat-raising.  In  the 
latter  crop  a  drouth  might  cause  a  total  failure; 
the  owner  would  be  out  many  days  of  hard 
labor,  with  team,  etc.,  also  many  bushels  of 
seed;  but  in  a  drouth  in  the  bee-business  there 
are  no  outs— not  even  starved  swarms,  in  his 
locality. 

After  our  ride  and  talk  with  Mr.  H.  we  set- 
tled down  to  business  among  the  good  people  of 
Los  Alamos.  Over  half  of  said  good  people  are 
Spaniards  of  all  degrees  of  color.    Our  duty 


MUSICAL  SPANISH  FAMILY. 


From  observation  as  we  entered  the  Los  Ala- 
mos country,  we  pronounced  it  not  a  good 
honey  locality.  But  a  ride  with  Mr.  H.  one 
morning  into  the  back  country,  away  from  the 
highways,  brought  us  into  a  fine  sage  district, 
where  the  black  and  the  purple  sage  seemed  to 
thrive.  Mr.  H.  informed  us  that,  in  this  por- 
tion of  Santa  Barbara  Co..  the  sages  seemed  to 
thrive  in  certain  districts.  Several  square  miles 
would  sustain  several  hundred' colonies,  while 


was,  to  take  photographs  of  these  dark  people 
and  make  them  look  ik  alle-samee  "  white  folks. 
We  had  a  hard  time  of  it,  as  will  be  seen  further 
along.  There  were  a  few  resident  Castilian 
Spaniards,  as  white  as  Americans.  Such  a 
family  of  musicians  we  introduced  to  our  cam- 
era, and  they  show  such  a  phase  of  life  among 
these  musical  people,  in  this  country  of  bloom- 
ing flowers  and  buzzing  bees,  that  the  artist 
will  give  the  readers  a  wee  bit  of  a  picture  of  it. 
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THE  NEW  BEE  DISEASE  OF  CALIFOBNIA. 

STARVATION,  AND  THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN 
"WELL, -SUPPLIED"  AND  "  CONSTANTLY 
FED"  COLONIES. 

By  C.  W.  Dayton. 

I  have  watched,  since  early  spring,  250  or 
more  colonies  having  this  disease,  and,  like 
others,  I  find  it  in  some  well-supplied  colonies, 
but  I  do  not  find  it  to  continue  in  constantly 
fed  colonies.  It  was  understood  that  Prof.  Cook's 
cure  was  by  constant  feeding,  so  that  the  bees 
would  be  carrying  honey  about  the  hive  every 
day;  but  where  colonies  are  fed  ten  pounds 
to-day,  and  then  no  more  for  ten  days  or  more, 
in  six  hours  the  feed  will  be  deposited  in  the 
cells;  and  some  colonies  seem  to  be  so  miserly 
as  not  to  remove  it,  even  to  save  brood  from 
starvation;  or  else  such  a  method  of  feeding 
fails  to  cure  them  of  their  disheartened  condi- 
tion. But  it  seems  to  me  possible  to  bring  on  a 
second  attack,  as  hereafter  suggested. 

It  is  my  opinion,  that  the  larvae  do  not  always 
die  because  there  is  no  honey  to  feed  with,  but 
because  the  bees  neglect  to  feed  it.  They  ap- 
pear to  be  lazy  or  disheartened.  It  is  plainly 
apparent,  that,  after  a  larva  dies,  the  cell  is  not 
cleaned  as  it  should  be;  but  the  dead  larva 
dries  down  and  remains  in  the  cell,  and,  possi- 
bly, is  the  cause  of  the  death  of  the  next  larva 
reared  in  that  particular  cell.  It  is  noticeable 
that  the  larvae  live  while  there  is  plenty  of 
food  in  the  cell,  but  die  about  the  time  the  food 
is  exhausted— causing  them  to  straighten  out 
a  little  prematurely.  In  industrious  colonies  it 
disappeared  when  a  flow  of  honey  came;  but  in 
others,  which  were  averse  to  storing  honey 
under  any  circumstances,  the  disease  existed  in 
full  force  throughout  the  season.  The  ex- 
change of  brood-combs,  with  the  industrious 
and  the  less  industrious  colonies,  did  not  spread 
the  disease.  In  giving  a  diseased  (and  at  the 
same  time  a  scantily  fed  or  supplied)  colony  a 
new  comb,  in  the  first  filling  with  brood  many 
dead  larvae  appeared.  Then  in  feeding  suffi- 
ciently to  produce  new  combs,  no  dead  brood 
appeared  in  the  new  comb,  although  it  was 
situated  between  two  old  combs  which  contain- 
ed a  dead  and  rotten  mass.  There  appeared  to 
be  this  difference  in  the  fed  and  unfed  and  new 
and  old  comb,  and  at  different  times. 

Again,  several  queens  of  industrious  colonies 
were  exchanged  for  queens  of  the  most  diseased 
colonies;  and  now,  after  four  months  (time  to 
change  the  bees),  the  disease  is  transferred— the 
diseased  are  now  healthy,  and  the  formerly 
healthy  have  become  diseased.  In  other  years 
I  have  known  colonies  to  starve  by  the  score; 
but  while  only  one  colony  starved  outright  this 
season,  75  colonies  lived  90  days  with  scarcely 
six  ounces  of  honey  in  any  hive  at  any  one  time. 

BEE -PARALYSIS    IN  CALIFORNIA  HEREDITARY 
FROM  THE  QUEEN. 

Mr.  McEvoy's  advice,  a  short  time  ago,  to 


keep  honey  uncapped  as  a  cure  for  the  disease, 
accords  with  my  observation  and  practice;  but 
I  do  not  agree  that  starvation  is  also  the  cause 
of  paralysis.  Neither  do  I  think  phenol  a  cure 
for  either  disease.  A  neighbor  having  104  col- 
onies afflicted  with  the  new  disease  tried  phenol 
in  various  ways,  with  no  perceptible  effect.  I 
assisted  in  the  operation.  By  this  I  do  not 
mean  that  I  visited  his  apiary  and  saw  phenol 
used  once,  but  I  was  there  from  a  half  to  a 
whole  day,  for  about  25  different  times.  It  is 
sometimes  remarked  of  horses  that  they  lack  or 
possess  "horse  sense;"  likewise,  I  ascribe  the 
cause  of  this  new  disease  to  the  bees  lacking 
bee  sense.  During  all  the  season  there  have 
been  colonies  which  were  strong  in  number  of 
bees,  and  in  apparent  good  condition  for  storing 
honey;  and,  though  I  opened  their  hives  often, 
they  had  not  a  pound  of  honey  at  any  time, 
while  other  colonies  near  by  stored  above  100 
lbs.  in  1-lb.  sections.  It  was  wondered  that 
they  would  swarm  or  rear  queens  at  all,  but 
they  did  both.  Queens  reared  by  such  colonies 
invariably  produced  bees  which  tolerated  the 
disease.  A  set  of  12  queens,  reared  by  such  a 
colony  by  the  Doolittle  method,  by  the  side 
of  14  reared  by  an  industrious  colony,  are  a 
shade  darker  in  color.  Some  are  perfect  dupli- 
cates of  the  five-banded  mother,  while  the  oth- 
ers are  exceedingly  pale  yellow,  with  a  bluish 
tinge. 

My  neighbor  has  kept  bees  in  California  25 
years — 5  years  with  Harbison — and  "canned 
up  "  honey  (as  Californians  put  it)  by  the  car- 
load, and  he  tells  me  that,  in  some  apiaries, 
even  in  good  years,  he  has  seen  from  one-third 
to  one-half  of  the  colonies  of  this  sluggish,  un- 
available kind  of  bees.  I  have  thought,  that 
often  the  large  yields  we  hear  of  may  have  been 
due  to  the  accidental  gathering-together  of  a 
number  of  particularly  good  working  colonies, 
instead  of  locality  or  management;  and  if  there 
is  such  a  vast  difference  in  good  seasons,  how 
much  difference  must  there  be  in  starvation 
years  like  the  present! 

Then,  again,  suppose  an  apiary  should  hap- 
en  to  be  all  of  such  poor  working  bees.  Such  an 
apiary  would  not  be  worth  the  time  taken  to 
count  the  hives.  As  well  accept  a  herd  of 
lame,  blind,  poor,  and  old  horses  while  fodder 
is  $25  per  ton;  and  the  prospective  and  inexperi- 
enced apiarist  buys  them  up  and  thinks  he  has 
a  bonanza. 

Several  of  Harbison's  old  assistants  tell  me 
that  paralysis  existed  here  early  in  the  '70's, 
and  that  their  cure  was  to  change  the  old  queen 
for  a  new  one- 
Florence,  Cal.,  Sept.  25. 

[Your  explanation  of  the  difference  between 
well-supplied  and  constantly  fed  colonies  seems 
to  explain  why  starvation  may  not  apparently 
but  in  reality  be  the  cause  of  this  dead  brood. 
I  hope  it  is  the  solution  of  the  mystery,  and 
why  Prof.  Cook's  experience  should  be  different 
from  ours.   With  regard  to  bee-paralysis,  I 
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think  there  is  no  question  but  that  the  queen 
is  the  primary  cause.  But  it  seems  that,  after 
it  once  gets  started  in  some  colonies  and  in 
some  localities,  her  removal  does  not  work  fa- 
vorably.—En.] 


THE  PHENICIE  SELF-SPACING  FRAME. 

FASTENING  FOUNDATION,  ETC. 
By  C.  E.  Phenicie. 

Mr.  Root:— After  reading  Dr.  Miller's  article 
in  Gleanings,  Aug.  1,  headed  "Fastening 
Foundation  to  the  Bottom-bar,"  I  concluded  to 
mail  you  each  one  of  my  self-spacing  frames. 
The  tin  spacer  should  be  heavier  than  the  one 
I  have  mailed  you;  but  my  machine  will  not 
bend  any  heavier  tin,  as  it  is  one  that  I  made 
in  a  hurry,  just  as  an  experiment,  and  does  not 
bend  them  very  accurately,  but  will  show  the 
principle. 

My  claim  for  them  is,  that  they  space  the 
same  throughout  the  entire  hive.  I  must  raise 
objection  to  any  spacer  that  projects  half  the 
space  on  either  side  of  the  frame,  as  the  two 
outside  spaces  will  be  only  half  the  width  un- 
less you  tack  pieces  on  the  inside  of  the  hive 


phenicie  frame  and  spacer. 

and  on  the  division-board,  which  does  not  ap- 
pear to  prove  satisfactory.  I  raise  two  objec- 
tions to  the  half  or  eighth  inch  space.  First, 
should  the  queen  be  on  the  outside  of  the  frame, 
near  the  top- bar.  where  there  is  generally  a 
little  sealed  honey,  she  is  liable  to  be  crushed, 
as  it  crowds  her  into  an  eighth-inch  space;  but 
if  she  is  down  near  the  center  or  bottom  of  the 
comb,  she  will  be  all  right. 

Second,  the  bees  will  build  brace-comb  in 
this  narrow  space;  then  when  this  frame  is 
placed  between  two  other  frames,  the  bees,  in- 
stead of  tearing  them  down,  will  continue  them 
to  the  next  frame:  and  those  remaining  on  the 
side  of  the  hive  will  be  treated  likewise.  These 
spacers  require  no  extra  nailing,  as  the  same 
nails  fasten  the  frame  also. 

THE  TOP-BAR. 

The  doctor  speaks  of  grooving  the  top-bar. 
You  will  notice  that  mine  is  grooved  also;  but 
instead  of  the  groove  being  square  in  the  bar, 
it  is  on  a  bevel.  The  foundation,  when  being 
bent  against  the  wires,  binds  on  the  edge  of  the 
groove,  thus  holding  it  secure.  This  is  much 
easier  and  quicker  than  with  the  roller,  and 
will  not  slip  out  and  lap  over,  as  I  have  been 


troubled  a  great  deal  when  sticking  them  on, 
and  it  always  hangs  in  the  center  of  the  frame. 
I  tried  one  without  foundation,  and  the  bees 
accepted  the  groove  as  a  comb-guide  all  right; 
yet  I  can  not  say  any  thing  about  that,  as  I  do 
not  consider  it  a  sufficient  trial. 

THE  BOTTOM-BAR. 

My  bottom-bar  consists  of  two  bars,  as  there 
are  two  pieces  X  inch  square,  with  about 
inch  space  between  them.  I  have  not  tried  the 
bottom-bars  at  all,  as  the  thing  occurred  to  me 
after  it  was  too  late  to  put  any  of  them  in;  so  I 
shall  have  to  talk  theory  on  this.  But  I  have 
tried  the  top-bar  and  spacers  quite  extensively, 
and  find  them  very  satisfactory.  My  idea  of 
having  the  two  bottom-bars  is,  to  let  the  foun- 
dation hang  loose  between  them,  and  the  bees 
are  to  fasten  it  there.  As  it  hangs  between  the 
bars,  it  is  always  down  to  them,  yet  can  not 
settle  down  on  them  and  wrinkle,  whether  it 
stretches  little  or  much. 

Now,  this  is  what  I  should  like  to  have  the 
bees  do,  and  think  it  no  more  than  right  that 
they  should  do;  but  whether  they  will  or  not, 
is  to  be  decided.  I  should  like  the  opinion  of 
some  older  heads  on  this  frame. 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  Sept.  6. 

[The  objections  that  you  urge  do  not  hold 
true  in  practice.  We  do  not  find  it  necessary 
to  tack  pieces  on  the  outside  of  the  hive  or 
division-boards,  as  you  seem  to  think;  and  I  do 
not  remember  that  a  queen  was  ever  killed  in 
our  yard,  nor  have  I  heard  of  one  being  so 
killed.  I  have  no  doubt  your  metal  spacers, 
however,  will  work  very  nicely;  and  perhaps 
in  places  where  propolis  is  very  bad  they  would 
separate  more  easily  than  the  Hoffman  widened 
end-bars.  I  hardly  think  your  double  bottom- 
bar,  with  a  partition  passing  between,  will 
work  satisfactorily.  The  bees  would  fasten  the 
wax  to  one  or  both  the  bars  before  much  sag- 
ging would  take  place,  I  think,  and  buckling: 
the  result.— Ed.] 


FAX. 

By  Ellery  Kmm . 

Caged  four  queens  together  by  way  of  'sper- 
iment.  and  the  first  one  died  in  two  hours;  at 
the  end  of  fifteen  hours  wuzen't  left  a  single 
one  alive. 

Wuz  transferrin'  larvas  the  other  day  and 
came  'crost  two  grubs  growin'  in  the  same  cell. 
The  biggest  one  wuz  nearly  three  days  old. 

Best  place  to  put  cell  cups  is  whare  the  bees 
put  theirs— on  the  edges  of  the  combs;  and 
when  you  dip  'em  mold  the  base  to  a  sharp 
pint  and  it  haint  no  trouble  fixin'  'em  in  the 
comb. 

Feed  your  bees  airly  as  possible  and  make  the 
sirup  purty  thin.  If  the  bees  git  it  capped  over 
before  it  shows  enny  signs  of  granulashun  it 
will  keep  as  nice  as  hunny.  I  have  a  sample 
left  over  frum  last  yeer  and  it  is  good  yit. 

Two  pounds  of  fine  beeswax  is  the  way  my 
unfinished  sectshuns  turn  out  to  the  hundred. 
I'd  ruther  turn  'em  into  foundashun  and  gain 
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more  in  the  long  run  than  to  sell  hunny  in  tuff 
combs  next  yeer  at  a  reduced  price. 

Nineteen  out  of  twenty-three  in  the  A.  B.  J. 
favered  home  market,  and  only  one^  found  it 
best  to  wholesale  it.  That's  ezzactly  my  no- 
shun. 

Put  it  on  reckord  that  a  queen  will  lay  her 
first  egg  sometimes  in  a  queen-cell;  also  for  the 
first  few  days  before  matin'  she  often  helps 
'bout  other  work.  I  seen  one  help  a  worker, 
that  wuz  havin'  sum  diffikulty  in  hatchin,' 
with  as  much  koncern  as  a  mother  takes  keer 
of  her  children. 

You  kin  raze  queens  by  the  Doolittle  plan 
without  enny  perferated  zink  as  toilers:— put  a 
sheet  of  enameled  cloth  between  the  upper  and 
lower  stories,  leavin'  the  cloth  pulled  back  a 
little  bit  at  one  of  the  fur  corners,  placin'  the 
frames  at  the  opposite  side.  I  have  queens 
hatchin'  now  razed-  this  way,  and  no  surplus 
hunny  comin'  in  either.  By  the  way,  this  ar- 
rangement makes  as  nigh  an  independent  col- 
ony "  up  stairs  "  as  you  can  git  it  and  still  have 
kommunikashun  with  the  lower  story. 

Physical  defects,  as  a  rule,  is  not  transmitted 
to  the  offspring;  this  is  why  your  fine  breedin' 
queen  might  have  bin  mated  to  the  scrawniest, 
skimpiest  drone  in  the  hull  apiary  fer  all  you 
know. 

Some  of  us  has  come  to  think 
Burr-combs  is  a  useful  link 
Jinin'  super  to  the  hive, 
And  that  we  should  not  kontrive 
Enny  patent  to  prevent 
Buildin'  of  'em,  but  kontent 
Our  minds  while  the  bizzy  bees 
Boost  themselves  with  better  ease 
Up  these  ladders  made  of  wax 
And  save  time;  but  it's  a  fax 
Bees  build  burr-combs  jest  because 
We  have  fixtures  full  of  flaws 
That  infringe  on  natural  laws— 
But  thanks  !  thick-top  bars  at  last 
Konsigns  burr-combs  to  the  past. 

Alexandria,  Ind. 


LARGE  VS.  SMALL  HIVES. 

SMALL  HIVES  PEEFEBEED  FOE  CUBANS  ;  WHY. 
By  Fred  L.  Cray  craft. 

Since  reading  the  articles  on  the  hive  discus- 
sion now  going  on  in  Gleanings,  and  having 
received  inquiries  from  persons  thinking  of  es- 
tablishing apiaries  in  Cuba  as  to  the  size  of  hive 
and  frame  best  suited  to  this  climate,  I  will 
give  the  result  of  my  observations,  although  I 
do  not  claim  it  to  be  the  best  for  the  North, 
where  the  conditions  are  so  different. 

It  would  naturally  be  supposed  that  a  large 
hive  would  be  best  for  the  production  of  ex- 
tracted honey,  where  we  have  such  a  warm  cli- 
mate and  the  honey  season  lasts  so  long  ;  but  it 
is  just  the  other  way,  and  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  frame  9%  x  14,  with  9  frames 
in  the  brood-chamber,  and  seven  above  for  ex- 
tracting, is  about  the  right  size.  The  brood- 


chamber,  being  nearer  square,  is  more  economi- 
cal of  heat ;  and  the  frames,  being  slightly 
deeper,  and  not  so  long  as  the  Langstroth.  more 
nearly  approach  the  natural  instincts  of  the 
bees  in  building  a  circular  brood-comb. 

In  most  sections  of  the  United  States  the  flow 
of  honey  lasts  only  a  few  weeks;  and  brood 
reared  after  the  honey-flow  commences  is  of 
little  value  for  honey-gathering;  but  here  the 
honey  season  lasts  almost  three  months  contin- 
uously, making  it  necessary  to  keep  the  queens 
laying  all  they  will  ;  and  as  the  honey-flow 
comes  during  the  coldest  weather,  with  the 
thermometer  often  hovering  around  the  fifties, 
and  good  strong  colonies  sometimes  carrying  in 
eight  or  ten  pounds  of' honey  per  day,  it  is  a  dif- 
ficult matter  to  keep  the  queens  from  being 
crowded  out,  thereby  greatly  decreasing  the 
working  force  toward  the  end  of  the  season. 

The  above  size  of  brood-chamber  is  as  large 
as  any  good  queen  will  keep  stocked  with  brood ; 
and,  being  small,  it  will  preserve  the  warmth  of 
the  bees  and  thus  stimulate  the  queens  to  lay 
more  ;  while  in  a  larger  brood-chamber  the 
heat  would  be  unnecessarily  expended  in  warm- 
ing a  lot  of  ends  of  combs  filled  with  honey. 

By  using  queen- excluders  over  the  brood- 
chamber,  another  advantage  is  gained,  as  breed- 
ing is  restricted  during  the  summer,  and  the 
bees  will  fill  the  upper  combs  with  honey  after 
the  extracting  season  is  over,  which  greatly  di- 
minshes  the  work  of  feeding  during  September 
and  October. 

I  am  much  interested  in  the  "eight  and  ten 
frame  hive"  discussion,  but  I  should  like  to 
hear  what  some  of  the  "big  guns"  have  to  say 
as  to  the  best  size  of  frame ;  and  has  it  been 
proved  that  the  size  and  shape  of  the  Lang- 
stroth frame  is  the  best?  I  think  there  is  plen- 
ty of  ground  for  discussion  upon  that  subject. 

The  hurricane  which  swept  over  this  island 
on  the  23d,  24th,  and  25th  of  September,  did 
great  damage  to  the  fruit-trees  ;  and  nearly  all 
banana-trees,  large  enough  to  bloom,  were  blown 
down.  And,  again,  from  the  2d  of  October  to 
the  6th  the  island  was  visited  by  an  unprece- 
dented rainstorm;  and  in  all  we  had  two  weeks 
of  high  winds  and  rainstorms,  which  made  it 
impossible  for  the  bees  to  do  any  thing;  and  for 
the  first  time  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  feed, 
as  the  bees  were  running  short  of  stores. 

As  I  also  have  charge  of  an  apiary  of  sting- 
less  bees,  consisting  of  nine  hives,  I  have  been 
making  some  experiments  with  the  view  of  civ- 
ilizing them  ;  but  I  have  not  made  much  head- 
way, although  I  have  succeeded  in  increasing 
them  artificially.  I  do  not* think  they  can  ever 
be  "  elevated  "  enough  to  work  in  modern  hives, 
as  the  brood-combs  are  built  horizontally,  and 
supported  one  above  another  by  little  columns 
of  wax  or  resin,  and  the  honey  is  stored  in  large 
cups  or  cells  around  the  brood,  as  described  by 
Mr.  Pfau,  p.  731,  Gleanings  for  Sept.  15.  The 
honey  has  a  slightly  different  taste  from  that 
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■of  the  honey-bee  ;  and  this  taste,  I  think,  is  de- 
rived from  the  resinous  wax  in  which  it  is 
stored.  The  bees  are  about  half  the  size  of  the 
Italians.  Their  abdomens  are  black,  with  five 
narrow  yellow  bands  crossing  the  back.  They 
are  a  very  pretty  bee,  but  will  never  be  valua- 
ble as  honey-gatherers. 
San  Jose  de  las  Gajas,  Cuba,  Oct.  16. 

[I  had  always  supposed  that  a  large  hive  was 
better  for  a  climate  like  that  of  Cuba  ;  but  for 
the  sake  of  standard  size  1  should  be  glad  to 
think  otherwise.  Regarding  the  size  of  frame, 
the  Langstroth,  in  nim  ty-uiue  cases  out  of  one 
hundred  at  least,  seems  to  give  as  good  re- 
sults as  any  other.  While  it  seems  to  be  as 
good,  its  particular  shape  gives  it  some  peculiar 
advantages.  Rut  suppose  we  say  it  is  no  bet- 
ter ;  the  mere  fact  that  it 4s  accepted  as  stand- 
ard by  common  consent  for  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Australia,  is 
good  reason  why  it  should  be  adopted  by  begin- 
ners and  others  who  are  undecided.  If  other 
sizes  or  shapes  of  frames  have  decided  advan- 
tages for  certain  localities,  our  columns  are 
open  for  their  discussion.  After  all,  I  have  a 
feeling  that,  if  you  were  to  try  the  same  capaci- 
ty of  hive  in  Langstroth  frames,  to  the  extent 
of  50  alongside  of  50  of  your  own,  you  would  not 
be  able  to  detect  any  difference.— Ed.] 


NOTES  OF  BICYCLE  TRAVEL. 

By  Ernest  R.  Root. 

On  arriving  at  Manistee  I  found  that  my  rel- 
atives had  all  gone  to  Lake  Onekama,  some 
nine  miles  further  north,  and  thither  I  went. 
This  is  a  beautiful  pleasure-resort — a  lake  in  a 
valley,  connecting  with  Lake  Michigan.  T 


was 


Mr.  Harmer  and  a  number  of  others  were 
successful  in  producing  these  small  sections; 
and  the  honey  when  retailed,  if  I  remember 
correctly,  netted  something  like  40  cts.  per  lb., 
as  against  15  or  20  for  ordinary  comb- honey 
sections.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  at  Mr.  Har- 
mer's  he  was  not  using  these  small  sections. 
He  found  difficulty  in  getting  the  bees  to 
always  fill  them  out  properly,  for  much  depended 
upon  the  strength  of  the  honey-flow  to  induce 
the  bees  to  occupy  such  exceedingly  small 
squares.  We  tried  some  of  them  at  the  Home 
of  the  Honey-bees,  and  met  a  similar  difficulty. 

Mr.  Harmer  is  now,  or  was  at  the  time  of  my 
visit,  associated  with  his  brother  in  growing 
fruit  on  a  beautiful  hillside  overlooking  the 
lake.   There  is  scarcely  a  finer  view  to  be  found 
anywhere  in  Michigan,  or  in  any  of  the  other 
States,  than  this  one  at  the  Harmer  fruit-farm. 
It  was  here  that  Walter  had  his  apiary,  and 
here  he  was  experimenting  with  various  new 
fixings.   He  was  using  the  eight-frame  Lang- 
stroth hive  quite  similar  to  our  Dovetail  hivp 
He  finds  that  size  of  brood-nest  large  p 
for  his  locality.   He  was  not  using  r 
frames,  but  a  self-spacing  devi' 
few  years  ago  by  Dr.  Wil- 
This  device  is  simply  a  co? 
rather,  a  rake,  as  long  ? 
the  hive,  the  teeth  p* 
inch  square.  ^ 
rakes,  or  c^ 
the  * 
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strips  of  canvas,  folded,  and  sewed  on  a  sewing- 
machine  on  one  edge,  making,  as  it  were,  a 
long  tube  about  two  inches  in  diameter.  This 
was  sewn  to  another  tube  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion until  the  required  length  of  hose  was  se- 
cured. The  whole  is  then  soaked  in  linseed  oil, 
when  it  is  ready  for  use.  Ordinary  hose  pipe 
of  this  capacity  is  very  expensive;  but  for  the 
purpose  of  irrigating,  this  home-made  article  is 
as  good  as  any,  and  vastly  cheaper. 

By  the  way,  I  must  not  forget  to  mention 
that  Mr.  Walter  Harmer  has  deserted  the  bach- 
elor ranks,  and  taken  unto  himself  a  helpmeet. 
She  seems  to  enter  thoroughly  into  all  his  plans, 
and  I  have  not  the  least  bit  of  doubt  that  Mr. 
H.  has  done  wisely  in  deserting  bachelorhood. 

Of  course,  I  had  a  delightful  time  at  this 
pleasure-resort  during  the  short  time  I  was 
there,  stopping  at  the  cottage  of  my  uncle. 

From  Lake  Onekama  I  went  back  to  Manis- 
tee, and  there  took  the  steamer  to  Chicago. 
Although  riding  on  a  bicycle  over  Michigan 
41  is  bad,  it  is  not  to  be  compared  to  feeling 
seasick,  but  so  near  it  as  to  have  no 
^ade  up  my  mind  that  next  time  I 
^  the  wheel  or  cars. 

Chicago  late  in  the  evening  I 
:ust  opposite  one  of  those 
of  which  the  American 
"tr'yt  morning  I  found 
'  ;cago  water. 
v5,ig  the 


hands  in  silent  protest.  This  proved  to  be  none- 
other  than  the  one  erected  on  the  spot  where 
that  terrible  Haymarket  riot  of  May,  1886,  oc- 
curred. 

Neither  Bro.  York  nor  1  knew  the  exact  route 
out  of  the  city  to  Marengo;  but  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  I  should  find  some  one  who  would 
know  the  way;  and,  sure  enough,  I  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  find  a  wheelman  who  was  going 
out  my  way.  He  was  the  business  manager  of 
a  large  concern  in  Chicago,  and  was  out  for 
recreation.  He  had  not  expected  to  take  more 
than  a  run  on  one  of  the  boulevards,  but  he 
very  kindly  offered  to  pilot  me  out  on  the  road 
that  would  lead  me  to  Elgin,  some  45  miles  out* 
This,  he  explained,  was  a  part  of  the  celebrated 
century -road  course  taken  by  the  wheelmen  of 
the  city,  and,  of  course,  it  was  just  the  one  I 
wanted  to  take. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  I  got  into  Elgin  in 
good  time.   But  now  the  fun  was  in  getting  to 
Marengo.   The  wheelmen  seemed  to  have  con- 
flicting ideas  as  to  which  was  the  best  route. 
In  fact,  everybody  I  met  along  the  way  would 
say,  after  I  had  taken  one  way,  that  I  ought  to 
have  taken  the  other.   From  the  best  informa- 
tion that  I  could  get,  I  Anally,-  at  dusk,  got 
within  12  miles  of  Marengo,  knowing  that  I  had 
still  gone  enough  miles,  if  I  had  taken  the  right 
road,  to  have  carried  me  to  the  home  of  Dr. 
Miller.   Very  fortunately,  I  found  a  friend  who 
outlined  for  me  very  carefully  the  road  I  should 
take.  He  told  me  that  I  should  follow  that  road 
~nd  take  the  second  turn  to  the  right;  pass  two 
--corners,  and  take  the  second  road  at  the 
the  next  five-points.   After  I  had  gone 
ance  I  inquired  of  a  farmer  the  road  to 
He  told  me  that  I  should  pass  by 
turn  and  take  the  third,  and  with 
ice  that  it  seemed  to  me  he  must 
was  talking  about.   Of  course, 
hat  I  followed  the  advice  of  the 
ok  the  wrong  turn;  but  the 
i  bad  that  I  knew  it  could 
?,ny  considerable  size.  I 
1  finally  went  back  to 
anxiously  looked 
«t  everybody 
n  who  told 
i  'i  ken 
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to  the  home  of  Dr.  Miller,  having  gone,  as  near- 
ly as  I  could  figure  it,  over  80  instead  of  65K 
miles. 

I  must  not  forget  to  give  a  "  good  one  "  on  Dr. 
Miller.  When  I  reached  Marengo  I  was  a  little 
turned  around,  and  had  to  inquire  the  way  to 
the  doctor's.  Approaching  a  small  boy  I  said, 
"  Can  you  direct  me  to  the  home  of  Dr.  C.  C. 
.Miller?"  "Oh!  yes,  sir,"  he  replied.  "  You 
go  down  this  road,  pass  over  two  hills,  and  then 
you'll  come  to  a  great  big  overgrown  hedge- 
fence  and  a  whole  lot  of  weeds  and  things.  This 
is  the  place.  The  house  is  back  from  the  road, 
and  the  yard  is  all  full  of  stuff.  You  can't  miss 
it." 

To  be  continued. 


CALIFORNIA  ECHOES. 

By  The  Rambler. 

Glad  to  see  progress  on  the  sting-trowel  the- 
ory. It  now  reaches  the  stage  of  supposition; 
next  stage,  0. 

WhatMr.Pfau  writes  about  Costa  Rica  gives 
me  a  desire  to  ramble  in  that  country.  Sting- 
less  bees  and  wax  production,  and  various  other 
things,  seem  to  be  fascinating  subjects. 

That  is  a  dangerous  subject  you  are  touching 
upon  now  in  Gleanings  in  relation  to  feeding 
sugar  upon  the  absorption  plan.  It  much  sim- 
plifies the  steps  toward  sugar  comb  honey. 

Mr.  Editor,  Jr.,  that's  a  very  true  observa*' 
of  yours  about  the  openheartedness  of 
keepers,  or  something  to  that  effect. 
California  on  the  wheel,  and  you  w" 
-social  frame  of  mind  of  the  Cal' 
equaled  by  any. 

Those  who  are  investigati"r 
plan  can  find  such  house 
ing  to  nature's  plan,  ? 
•  commodate  a  large 
low  redwood,  g' 
a  meter,  wor' 


table-forks,  and  a  board  that  might  be  termed 
his  anti-boiler,  smoker,  jack-knife,  etc. 

I  note  that  some  one  has  discovered  that  the 
cutting-off  of  the  stings  of  two  or  more  queens 
will  cause  said  two  or  more  to  live  in  harmony 
in  the  same  hive,  and  lay  eggs  all  the  day  long. 
Well,  that's  no  new  discovery  after  all.  The 
Rambler  mentioned  the  point — I  don't  say  fact 
— somewhat  over  a  year  ago.  The  idea  came 
from  Mr.  Williamson,  a  live  bee-keeper  of  Red- 
lands,  Cal. 

The  Rambler  came  near  having  a  wheel  craze 
before  starting  on  his  tour  of  the  State;  but 
that  squelched  it  for  a  while.  As  I  near  home 
again  the  craze  seems  to  come  on.  But  there  is 
one  insuperable  obstacle,  it  seems.  You  who 
are  expert  can  perhaps  explain  it  away.  How 
can  I  carry  my  6>£x8X  camera  and  tripod, 
plates,  etc.?  I  must  carry  that  camera.  I 
guess  the  wheel  must  go. 

We  have  heard  many  yarns  about  the  im- 
mense amounts  of  honey  found  in  caves  i* 
ifornia;  but  it  seems  that  the  inventr 
has  never  investigated  the  redw° 
ties.   There  are  hollow  trees 
mense  redwoods  that  won' 
colonies,  and  an  immen? 
but,  of  course,  such  cok 
The  bees  take  to  th^ 

Bloomingt-- 
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States  nearest  the  place  of  meeting  seemed  to 
have  the  least  honey.  This,  doubtless,  accounts 
for  the  comparatively  small  local  attendance. 
There  were  not  more  than  about  seventy  per- 
sons present  during  the  convention. 

Not  the  least  profitable  and  enjoyable  part  of 
the  convention  was  spent  between  the  sessions, 
meeting  face  to  face  those  whose  names  had 
become  familiar,  renewing  old  acquaintance, 
and  making  new  ones.  Right  here  let  me  say 
that,  if  any  one  stays  at  home  from  these  con- 
ventions thinking  he  can  get  the  full  report  in 
print,  he  makes  a  great  mistake.  The  personal 
contact  with  other  bee-keepers,  and  the  inter- 
change of  thought  and  personality,  face  to 
face,  is  worth  vastly  more  than  the  mere  re- 
port of  proceedings  with  full  report  of  papers 
read. 

Some  practical   and  valuable  suggestions 
were  brought  out  in  a  discussion  of  questions 
from  the  question-box,  which  was  taken  up  at 
AiVJy  every  session.   On  the  question  of  what 
^  ^strain  of  bees  were  the  most  profitable 
■ --atherers,  the  extra  yellow  (or  five- 
were  pretty  generally  scored, 
"ew  advocates.   There  seemed 
^rence  between  extra  yellow 
ling  with  Cyprian  blood 
3Dorts  of  the  Italian 
•  ^oney-gatherers, 
he  latter, 
t\  any 


prepare  the  food  for  the  larvae.   The  bees  are 
generally  located  in  a  warm  nook  where  they 
get  the  sun's  rays,  and,  when  the  hives  warm 
up,  the  bees  fly  out  for  water.   If  they  have  to 
go  and  hunt  for  it  wherever  they  can  find  it, 
which  is  usually  the  case,  they  are  likely  to  en- 
counter cold  winds  which  chill  them  so  they 
can  not  return  to  the  hive,  and  they  perish;  or 
the  cold  water  they  find  may  also  chill  them 
and  prevent  their  return.   Flying  bees  at  this 
juncture  are  of  the  utmost  importance,  and 
this  heavy  loss  of  flying  bees  from  being  chill- 
ed in  search  of  water  is  the  prime  cause  of 
spring  dwindling.   The  remedy  is,  to  provide 
drinking-places  for  the  bees,  just  as  carefully  as 
you  provide  for  other  stock.   It  is  just  as  need- 
ful.  Take  a  board  about  six  inches  square; 
cut  grooves  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  reaching 
nearly  to  each  corner,  and  crossing  in  the  cen- 
ter.  Prepare  a  level  rest  for  this  board  in  a 
sunny  place  near  or  among  the  hives.    Fill  a 
one  or  two  quart  Mason  jar  with  water,  a  little 
sweetened,  for  the  first  few  days,  till  the  bees 
get  used  to  coming  to  the  place.    With  cap  re^ 
moved,  lay  the  board  on  the  mouth  of  the  jar 
with  grooves  next  the  jar.   Then  invert  the 
whole  quickly,  and  set  the  board  on  the  rest 
provided,  with  the  jar  upside  down  on  top  of 
it.   The  bees  sip  the  water  from  the  grooves, 
which  will  be  kept  supplied  from  the  jar  as 
needed.   The  sun  will  warm  up  the  jar  of 
water  as  soon  as  the  hives  are  warmed  so  the 
bees  can  fly  out.   They  haven't  far  to  go  for 
'  ur  supply  of  water,  and  it  is  not  cold  enough 
Ml  them,  so  they  can  return  to  the  hive, 
;ng  dwindling  will  be  prevented.  Mr. 
•a -aid  he  had  been  using  this  plan  for 
-  and  has  had  no  spring  dwindling, 
tioped  the  ravages  of  that  mala- 
ice  es  which  were  rapidly  failing, 
was  trace  of  the  trouble  since, 
hat  I  .\  he  says,  to  find  how 
-ok  th  use  in  a  day.  This 
■)  bad  lb   at  least  every 
*,ny  consi  x\  to  provide 
1  finally  v.  s'es,  cattle, 
anxiousj 

«t  eve.  ex_ 
n  who  uo's 
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these  were  read  at  the  convention,  and  all  are 
to  be  published  in  full  in  the  report  of  the 
meeting. 

The  constitution  of  the  North  American  was 
taken  in  hand  by  a  committee  of  five,  and 
thoroughly  revised  and  simplified.  The  old  by- 
laws were  entirely  eliminated,  the  new  consti- 
tution incorporating  every  thing  that  it  was 
thought  of  sufficient  importance  to  retain.  A 
movement  was  inaugurated  to  increase  the 
membership  of  the  N.  A.  B.  K.  A.  by  offering 
something  besides  membership  for  the  one 
dollar  annual  dues.  A  resolution  was  adopted 
looking  to  this  end. 

There  were  four  applications  for  the  next 
meeting— one  from  Lincoln,  Neb.,  supported  by 
various  documents  from  the  city  organizations. 
A  telegram  from  Denver,  Col.,  signed  by  vari- 
ous commercial  interests;  an  urgent  invitation 
for  Buffalo,  from  Vice-pres.  O.  L.  Hershiser; 
and  a  strong  plea  for  Toronto,  Ont.  As  the 
last-named  place  had  a  partial  promise  of  the 
convention  at  Chicago  last  year,  it  was  decided 
to  go  there  during  the  Toronto  Industrial  Fair, 
in  September,  when  low  rates  of  travel  prevail, 
and  a  large  attendance  assured. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  coming  year  were: 
President,  R.  F.  Holtermann,  Brantford,  Ont., 
editor  Canadian  Bee  Journal;  Vice-president, 
L.  D.  Stilson,  York,  Neb.,  editor  Nebraska  Bee- 
keeper: Secretary,  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint, 
Mich.,  editor  Review;  and  Treasurer,  J.  T.  Ca1  ° 
vert,  Medina,  O. 

As  has  usually  happened  in  the  pas*' 
we  have  depended  on  the  certificate 
reduced  railroad  rates,  we  failed  in  Y 
ficient  certificates  to  secure  the 
Notwithstanding  the  repeated/ 
president  and  secretary,  not f 
secure  the  certificates,  a^'"1 
were  presented. 

One  point  was  sever r 
ing  the  convention: 
of  encouraging 
of  honey,  esp^ 
ket.  Offer- 
of  hon^ 
the 


arise,  and  did  not  take  notes  with  that  end  in 
view.  A  brief  report  from  the  senior  editor 
was  expected,  and  may  still  reach  us  in  time 
for  publication  in  this  issue.  I  have  not  at- 
tempted any  thing  like  a  full  report,  but  have 
simply  tried  to  give  the  main  points  of  interest, 
and  items  which  impressed  me  as  being  im  por- 
tant. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  urge  those  within  reach 
of  Toronto  to  begin  now  to  plan  to  be  present 
at  the  next  meeting  in  September,  1895. 


DISPOSING  OF  THE  HONEY  CROP. 

AN    ARTICLE    READ    BEFORE    THE    ST.  JOSEPH 
CONVENTION, 

By  George  W.  York. 

Page  upon  page  has  been  written  on  the  sub- 
ject of  marketing  honey;  for  all  realize  that, 
unless  it  is  well  sold,  there  is  no  profit  or 
remuneration  for  the  labor  and  skill  inT 
in  its  production. 

A  successful  marketing  of  honey  r 
its  good  quality,  and  suitable 
proper  and  satisfactory  hand1' 
these  two  very  important  fa 
then  ready  to  seek  the  muc' 

Upon  what  market  sb 
that's  the  question ' 
the  horn*1  r 
er' 
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down  and  thus  be  ruined,  or  the  extracted- 
honey  packages  may  leak,  and  in  that  way 
cause  loss. 

I  fully  believe  that  the  best  solution  of  the 
question  will  be  found  in  the  home  market, 
where  the  producer  can  personally  look  after 
the  details  of  the  work;  and,  although  unable 
to  do  the  actual  retailing  himself,  he  can  so 
supervise  it  as  to  realize  the  largest  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  his  crop  of  honey. 

Of  course,  it  requires  a  good  talker  to  sell 
honey,  as  well  as  any  thing  else  that  has  merit 
which  needs  to  be  shown  to  the  desired  pur- 
chasers. But  as  nearly  everybody  likes  to  eat 
honey,  it  should  not  be  such  a  difficult  task  to 
dispose  of  some  in  nearly  every  home  visited. 

As  to  the  price  to  be  asked,  certainly  the  city 
market  quotations  should  not  govern;  for,  as  I 
save  shown,  that  market  may  have  become 
vv<-     stocked,  and  for  the  time  being  the  price 
from     <\  to  such  an  extent  that  there  could  be 
A^'y  ev  whatever  to  the  producer. 

^  UStnen  suggested  that,  unless  a  good  price 
'"-av.vill  not  be  secured.   And  there  is 
vvn  poetry  in  that  hint,  though, 
"ed  be  too  high,  there  will  also 
^•consequently  less  money  ob- 
"l?v  left  on  the  producer's 
-  that  comb  honey,  in 
>.  npr  not  less  than 
he  la^Sl. 
*\  any' 


bee-keeper  at  a  distance,  but  always  being  as- 
sured of  his  honesty  and  reliability. 

I  am  sure  that  the  home  market  for  honey 
has  undreamed-of  possibilities  for  successful 
development;  and  the  wide-awake,  progressive 
twentieth-century  honey-producers  will  find  in 
it  a  veritable  gold-mine  in  exchange  for  their 
pure  golden  honey — nectar  fit  for  the  gods,  and 
hungry  humanity's  best  food  and  medicine. 

KINGBIRDS. 


THEY  EAT  DRONES    RATHER    THAN  WORKERS. 


By  C.  W.  Dayton. 


Referring  to  your  editorial  about  kingbirds, 
on  page  767, 1  would  say  that  none  appeared  in 
my  locality  until  about  the  first  of  April,  and 
then  they  came  in  numbers  almost  equal  to 
blackbirds,  and  began  a  raid  upon  the  drones 
and  kept  it  up  until  about  the  15th  of  July.  I 
shot  two  or  three  hundred;  and  in  examining  a 
dozen  or  more  I  found  drones  in  their  crops 
every  time,  but  no  workers.  But  I  found  that 
they  took  workers  occasionally  from  the  flowers 
a  distance  from  the  apiary.  About  the  middle 
of  July  they  ceased  catching  bees  entirely,  and 
only  bugs  were  found  in  their  crops,  although 
drones  were  flying  at  the  same  time.  The  Cal- 
ifornia kingbird  is  about  the  same  size  as  in  the 
East,  but  is  of  an  entirely  different  color,  and 
^has  a  very  different  song.  They  were  here  a 
beesmtn  Def°re  I  recognized  them  as  old  com  pet - 
-  ,|r  sun  the  bee-business.  They  seem  to  depend 
qj  tn*es  for  a  living  here  more  than  in  the 
^ably  because  of  the  dryer  climate 
k^^nt  scarcity  of  other  insects. 

a ^TTING  THROUGH  EXCLUDERS. 

tiDp^ens  getting  through  excluders 
ice  es  I  mention  tne  rearing  of  sev- 
wais  ti,Doolittle-Atchley  method, 
hat  I  i  a  Datcb.-    Although  the 
>ok  th  ^'n<^  uniform  in  size, 
)  bad'  te  fiom  one  t0  lour 
*.ny  cons,  'P1-   After  fer" 
1  finally  v.  ,t  as  lonS  as 
anxious/  °riSinal 
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slow  yield  I  can  obtain  as  much  or  more  comb 
than  extracted.  Such  years  as  this  the  comb 
brings  10  cts.  and  the  extracted  5  cts.  per  lb. 
Using  full-depth  story  below,  all  the  harvest, 
would  give  more  extracted;  but  with  shallow 
contracted  brood-nest  it  gave  more  in  combs. 
In  fact,  full  story  below,  all  through  the  pres- 
ent season,  gave  very  little  surplus  of  any  kind. 
This  was  proven  in  my  own  apiary  and  neigh- 
bors*. 
Florence,  Cal. 


FEEDING  AT  DR.  MILLER'S. 


HOW  THE  JOB  WAS  SIMPLIFIED. 

By  Emma  Wilson. 

Usually  I  have  dreaded  the  time  to  come 
when  I  knew  we  should  have  to  feed  our  bees. 
Nearly  every  thing  about  the  house  would  be 
sticky,  doorknobs   included,  to  say  nothing 
about  the  amount  of  work  involved.   But  this 
year  it  has  just  been  fun — not  one  bit  of  muss 
about  the  house.    I  have  thought  so  many 
times,  while  we  were  feeding  this  year,  "  Oh 
how  much  extra  work  we  have  made  for  our- 
selves in  former  years,  all  for  not  knowing 
how!"   Then  I  wondered  if  we  were  doing 
much  hard  work  in  other  directions  y~ 
cause  we  did  not  know  how,  and  if  t* 
the  reason  that  bee-keeping  was 
work. 

I'm  going  to  tell  just  what  w- 
About  the  first  of  September 
apiary,  and  weighed  each  K 
how  much  feed  each  r 
winter.   Just  the  hiv 
were  weighed,  y' 
der  the  reco^' 
the  weigh' 
varied  fr 
more 
tb' 


were  what  we  happened  to  have  handy  to  use 
for  the  purpose;  and,  when  properly  packed, 
they  worked  tip-top.  I  was  the  one  who  did 
the  packing;  and,  when  the  most  of  them  were 
packed,  Dr.  Miller  thought  I  was  packing  them 
too  tight.   So  I  packed  the  rest  much  looser. 

We  fed  the  Hastings  apiary  first.  We  took 
along  24  feeders  and  3  bags  of  sugar  weighing 
100  lbs.  each.  We  also  took  along  a  tin  pail 
holding  11  lbs:  of  sugar,  another  holding  4  lbs., 
a  can  holding  3  lbs.,  and  another  holding  1  lb. 
With  these  we  could  quickly  measure  the 
right  quantity  of  sugar  for  each  colony. 

The  first  thing  after  reaching  the  apiary,  we 
put  on  the  feeders,  leaving  the  covers  off;  and 
into  each  feeder  the  proper  amount  of  dry 
sugar  was  put,  the  feeders  being  still  left  un- 
covered. After  all  the  feeders  were  supplied 
with  sugar,  we  poured  on  a  pint  of  water 
each  pound  of  sugar,  put  the  covers 
came  home. 

The  ones  that  were  packed 
right,  with  the  exception  of  o" 
after  being  used  for  a  whr 
the  syrup  would  not  pass  t' 
lot — those  that  were  not 
the  water  through  too  f* 
and  more  water  had  ' 
times,  so  that  s 
pints  of  w?" 
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You  know  that,  and  you  ought  also  to  know 
that  not  only  for  cheapness  but  for  the  bees  and 
the  bee-keeper,  a  top-bar  should  be  flat  on 
every  side.  You  recommend  a  top-bar  %  inch 
thick,  to  prevent  brace-combs.  I,  at  least, 
think  that  is  why  you  make  bars  so  thick, 
lirace-combs  give  me  but  little  trouble.  It's 
the  burr-combs  that  are  so  troublesome;  and  a 
1%  width  of  top-bar  and  J^-inch  space  between 
stories  practically  fixes  them.  There's  a  limit 
to  every  thing.  Frames  were  made  to  hold 
combs  of  brood  and  honey;  and  when  we  nave 
gone  beyond  the  requisite  strength  necessary, 
we  have  gone  beyond  the  limits.  If  a  top-bar 
is  ^  inch  thicker  than  necessary,  it  means  that 
much  waste  on  each  and  every  frame,  hive- 
ends,  and  hive-sides;  lower  story  and  upper 
.(when  extracting),  or  enough  useless  lumber  to 
sto  ^oar^'  anc*  binding  for  a  bee-escape, 
^"er  thinks  he  wants  a  thick  top-bar 

<*>  °'  +o  wipe  their  feet  on.  If  he's  will- 
A\uy  ev  what     *     .         .  .  , 

^     strip   «?  umber  for  that  purpose,  he  needs 
X"  'Wwill^'k^  better  put  it  on  the  under 
V1    nS,  and  let  it  support  them. 

edP<bt0^  years'  a  t0P"bar  will  be 
\  n^  on.   It  gets  dirty  in  the 
'       d  it  is  in  a  hive  365  days 
•    +he  super  it  need  not 

.  ^.   To  recom- 
'  > .  ^  p-  . 

-FY,°me  is  as 

he  n 


from 


shown  on  page  19  of  our  catalog,  or  those  fas- 
teners that  make  use  of  a  heated  plate,  with 
this  difference,  that  it  is  constructed  on  a  larger 
scale.  The  plate  is  as  wide  or  as  long  as  the 
edge  of  the  foundation  to  be  fastened  to  the 
brood-frame  top-bar,  and  for  this  reason  re- 
quires three  lamps  to  heat  the  plate  along  its 
entire  edge.  I  did  not  try  the  machine,  for  I 
was  satisfied  that  it  would  work;  but  I  do  not 
think  it  could  ever  come  into  general  use,  on 
account  of  its  expense  and  the  trouble  with 
fussing  with  three  kerosene-lamps.  It  would 
cost,  when  placed  upon  the  market,  not  much 
short  of  $5.00;  it  is  bulky,  and  I  doubt  whether 
it  will  do  the  work  faster  than  the  little  foun- 
dation-rollers costing  only  15  cts.,  and  which 
are  small  enough  to  be  put  into  the  pocket. 
No,  friend  A.,  if  some  have  gone  to  extremes  in 
the  depth  of  top-bars,  you  have  gone  to  ex- 
tremes in  the  construction  of  so  elaborate  a 
machine. 

But  I  like  your  style  of  talking  out  plain, 
even  if  you  do  tread  on  my  toes  some.  If  I 
thought  you  were  right  1  would  not  hesitate  to 
recommend  the  change  to  a  thinner  bar.  Per- 
haps the  logic  of  time  may  demonstrate  the 
wisdom  of  striking  a  "  happy  medium,"  or.  say, 
%  inch  thick  instead  of  %\  but.  so  far  as  I  can 
discover,  the  last-named  dispenses  with  brace- 
combs,  while  the  other  does  not. 

I  am  sure  we  all  appreciate  your  generous 
desire  to  contribute  to  the  fraternity  whatever 
may  be  found  to  be  of  value,  and  hope  the  man- 
ufacturer will  be  equally  generous  on  his  part. 
We  have  endeavored  to  do  so  here  at  the  Home 
of  the  Honey-bees,  as  our  books  will  show.— Ed.] 


AN  IMPROVEMENT  ON  THE  TOWNSEND  SECTION- 
FORMER. 

9-ny        I  have  used  for  the  last  three  years  a  section- 
•  v  bees  -ner  like  the  one  described  in  Gleanings, 
?ir  suV\  say  that  it  is  about  perfect.   I  put 
ill  tht  1  bench  vertically,  and  work  it  with  a 
;ng  /ng  both  hands  free  to  handle  the 
lk"ai  hickory  spring  is  attached  to  the 
amgs  it  back  into  position.  The 

tl  Dpt.  -~^>y  SPRING. 

ice  es 


''.ny  consi  - 
1  finally 


anxiousi 
nfc  eve, 
n  who  J| 
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■ciple  for  the  last  three  years.  I  am  sure  that 
the  foot  lever  and  spring  will  greatly  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  the  machine.  It  is  so  sim- 
ple that  almost  any  one  can  work  it.— Ed.] 


BO  FIELD  "WOEKEE-BEES  TBANSFEB  HONEY  TO 
YOUNG  BEES? 

On  page  731  of  Gleanings  for  September  15th 
I  find  two  questions  referred  to  and  asked  of 
Doolittle;  and,  with  the  permission  of  the  edi- 
tor, I  will  answer  them  in  this  department, 
instead  of  using  questions  sent  in,  for  this  num- 
ber of  Gleanings. 

The  first  is  the  one  referred  to  me,  instead  of 
the  editor's  answering  Mr.  Churchill.  Mr.  C. 
says,  "  Some  time  ago  I  read  how  bees  gave 
honey  to  the  young  ones  that  were  too  young 
to  fly."  I  hardly  think  Mr.  C.  read  accurately 
enough,  for  I  have  never  known  of  any  one  who 
believed  that  bees  too  young  to  fly  were  of  any 
service  in  the  hive,  unless  straightening  out 
^and  taking  honey  to  help  them  do  so  could  be 
called  service.  A  bee  can  fly  when  from  12  to 
20  hours  old;  and  if  a  bee  under  this  age  ever 
enters  into  any  of  the  work  of  the  hive,  I  have 
never  discovered  it.  The  claim  put  forth,  and 
the  one  to  which  Mr.  C.  alludes,  I  presume,  is 
this:  Except  in  times  of  abundant  yields  of 
honey,  the  field-bee,  on  arriving  inside  the 
hive,  gives  its  load  of  nectar  to  some  nurse-bee, 
rather  than  disposing  of  this  load  by  depositing 
it  directly  in  the  cells  of  the  comb.  That  this 
claim  is  correct,  I  have  verified  time  and  time 
again  by  laying  beside  a  single-comb  observa- 
tory hive,  hours  enough,  when  put  together, 
to  make  days.  If  I  mistake  not,  Elisha  Gallup 
"was  the  one  who  put  forth  or  discovered  this 
fact  first,  and  the  same  can  be  found  in  the 
early  volumes  of  the  American  Bee  Journal. 
As  I  have  told  all  of  the  minutiae  of  this  matter 
several  times  in  the  bee-papers,  I  will  not  go 
into  them  here,  except  to  say  that,  as  soon  as  a 
loaded  bee  enters  the  hive  from  the  field,  it 
hunts  around  among  the  nurse-bees  to  find  one 
which  will  take  its  load,  putting  out  its  tongue 
with  nectar  upon  it  to  determine  who  will  take 
it.  If  the  nurse-bee  who  is  thus  approached 
•does  not  have  its  honey-sac  full  already,  we 
immediately  see  the  nectar  passing  from  the 
field-bee  to  the  nurse-bee  by  way  of  the  tongues 
of  both.  After  a  little  resting,  the  field-bee 
goes  forth  to  the  field  again,  never  as  much  as 
putting  its  head  into  or  near  a  cell  of  the  comb 
all  the  while  it  was  in  the  hive.  This  nurse- 
bee  may  be  anywhere  from  two  to  sixteen  days 
old;  and  while  of  this  age  it  is  termed  a  young 
bee,  although  I  have  the  impression,  from  my 
jnany  observations,  that  the  bees  which  do  the 


most  of  the  evaporating  of  nectar  are  from  six 
to  fifteen  days  old. 

Again,  Mr.  Churchill  errs,  or  is  not  accurate 
enough,  when  he  assumes  that  a  new  swarm  is 
composed  of  old  bees:  for  the  truth  is,  bees  of 
all  ages  go  out  to  make  up  the  swarm,  as  is  very 
easily  ascertained  by  any  one  who  will  use  his 
eyes  with  the  view  of  finding  out  about  this 
matter.  I  have  seen  the  ground  in  front  of  a 
hive  that  was  casting  a  prime  swarm,  covered 
with  hundreds  of  bees  under  12  hours  old,  which 
tried  to  accompany  the  swarm,  but  were  not 
able  to  fly,  so  they  ran  out  on  foot;  and  on  hiv- 
ing the  swarm,  a  little  inspection  showed  that 
it  was  composed  of  bees  of  all  ages,  from  those 
20  hours  old,  or  the  bees  just  barely  able  to  fly, 
to  those  with  ragged  wings,  just  ready  to  die  of 
old  age.  In  this,  as  in  all  nature,  God  made  no 
mistake  when  he  showed  bees  bow  those  of  all 
ages  should  accompany  the  swarm  when  they 
heeded  the  mandate,  "  Go  forth,  multiply,  and 
replenish  the  earth." 

Once  more:  Mr.  C.  says,  "I  have  always 
noticed,  as  I  remove  quilts  from  sections  or 
extracting-combs,  that  almost  every  bee  is  an 
old  one."  I  should  like  to  know  how  he  knows 
they  are  "  old  ones."  If  he  will  try  the  experi- 
ment of  changing  a  black  queen  for  an  Italian 
about  the  20th  of  June  some  year,  noting  the 
time  the  first  Italian  bee  hatches,  and  on  the 
forenoon  of  the  14th  day  from  that  time  looking 
at  the  entrance  of  the  hive,  he  will  find  none 
but  black  bees  issuing  from  the  entrance;  while 
if  he  removes  the  quilt  from  the  surplus-ar- 
rangement he  will  find  nearly  all  the  bees  there 
to  be  Italian.  If  he  does  not  so  find  it,  his  ex- 
periment will  prove  different  from  any  I  have 
ever  tried,  and  I  have  tried  such  experiments 
several  times.  All  the  experiments  which  I 
have  tried  along  these  lines  have  proved  Gallup 
to  be  correct  when  he  gave  this  to  be  the  rule 
in  these  things:  "Three  days  in  the  egg  form, 
six  days  in  the  larval  form,  and  twelve  days  in 
the  chrysalis  form,  making  a  period  of  twenty- 
one  days  from  the  egg  to  the  perfect  bee.  Very 
warm  weather  will  hasten  the  matter,  while 
very  cool  weather  will  retard.  The  hatched 
bee  does  nothing  but  feed  itself  for  the  first  day 
or  two  after  hatching,  when  it  commences  to 
become  a  nurse-bee,  preparing  chyme  for  the 
larvae,  evaporating  nectar,  secreting  wax,  build- 
ing comb,  etc.,  till  it  is  14  to  16  days  old.  With 
a  colony  in  normal  condition,  the  young  bee 
takes  its  first  flight  or  playspell,  marking  its 
location,  voiding  its  excrement,  etc.,  when  six 
days  old,  if  the  weather  is  favorable,  doing  this 
from  12  to  3  p.  m.,  and  continues  these  playspells 
occasionally  till  it  is  from  14  to  16  days  old, 
when  it  goes  out  into  the  fields  as  a  field-worker, 
does  no  more  of  the  inside  work  of  the  hive 
after  becoming  a  field-worker,  unless  forced  to 
by  a  lack  of  nurse-bees  from  some  reason,  and 
dies  of  old  age  at  from  six  to  eight  weeks  from 
time  of  hatching,  very  few  bees  ever  seeing 
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seven  weeks  of  age  during  the  working  season." 
In  the  above,  I  may  not  have  given  the  exact 
wording  of  Mr.  Gallup,  but  have  the  substance, 
as  I  quote  from  snemory,  not  having  the  time 
to  hunt  up  the  letter  containing  it,  which  he 
wrote  me  in  the  sixties.  No  beginner,  or  older 
apiarist,  should  be  without  the  knowledge  con- 
tained in  the  above  from  Gallup,  for  upon  it 
hangs  much  that  goes  toward  making  the  man- 
agement of  an  apiary  successful. 

PUKE  ITALIAN   BEES  AND   THE   FIVE -BANDED 
STOCK. 

The  other  question  asked  is  by  Mr.  Low,  and 
immediately  follows  Mr.  Churchill's  article, 
and  reads  as  follows:  "  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Doolittle  this  question:  Can  a  five-banded 
queen  be  bred,  or  a  queen  whose  bees  are  five- 
banded,  from  pure  Italian  queens?  " 

I  unhesitatingly  answer  no,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  pure 
Italian  bee  or  queen,  when  viewed  in  the  sense 
of  a  pure  race  or  variety,  as  the  German  or 
black  bee  is  pure.  At  best,  the  Italian  bee  is 
only  a  thoroughbred;  and  that  these  five-band- 
ed bees  have  been  produced  from  what  was 
originally  only  three-banded  leather-colored 
bees  is  a  good  proof  that  the  above  assertion  is 
correct.  Perhaps  it  may  be  well  for  me  to  give 
right  here  a  bit  of  history,  which  I  have  hesi- 
tated for  a  long  time  about  giving,  as  I  never 
wish  to  have  a  seeming  desire  to  take  away  the 
laurels  from  any  one.  The  history  is  this:  In 
the  early  seventies,  H.  A.  King,  then  of  Nevada, 
Ohio,  and  Jos.  M.  Brooks,  of  Columbus,  Ind., 
were  breeding  for  yellower  bees  than  the  aver- 
age importations  of  Italians  showed.  In  1872  I 
procured  some  of  Mr.  King's  stock,  and  contin- 
ued to  improve  them  till  near  the  eighties,  the 
apicultural  world  having  lost  sight  of  Mr.  King 
meanwhile.  At  that  time,  by  exchange,  I  pro- 
cured queens  of  Mr.  Brooks,  and  afterward,  by 
purchase,  got  the  last  of  his  very  best  stock,  he 
going  out  of  the  business.  In  the  early  eighties 
I  sold  one  of  the  very  best  queens  I  could  raise, 
along  the  yellow  line,  to  L.  L.  Hearn,  Oakvale, 
W.  Va.,  and  he  and  myself  have  been  breeding 
and  exchanging  "blood"  more  or  less  ever 
since.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  all  of  the  so-called 
five-banded  bees,  of  Italian  origin,  which  are  in 
the  world  to-day,  came  directly  or  indirectly 
from  either  Mr.  Hearn  or  myself.  Mr.  Swinson, 
of  North  Carolina,  produced  five-banded  bees, 
but  did  so  by  a  promiscuous  crossing  of  Cyprian, 
Syrian,  Italian,  etc.;  but  in  the  King-Brooks- 
Hearn-Doolittle  bees  the  Italian  side  has  been 
strictly  adhered  to. 

[Some  five-banded  ibees  are  gentle,  and  in 
every  respect  as  good  as  the  ordinary  Italians; 
while  others  display  all  the  characteristics  of 
the  vicious  Eastern  bees.  Either  some  breed- 
ers are  careless,  or  ignorant  of  the  real  source 
of  their  "five-banders."  The  Doolittle  and 
Hearn  stocks  are  gentle,  so  far  as  I  know. 
After  having  had  quite  an  experience  with 
Cyprians  and  Holy  Land  bees  I  think  I  see  in 


some  of  the  five-banders  nearly  all  the  bad 
qualities  of  their  probable  Eastern  progenitors. 
It  is  those  Eastern  five-banders  that  are  giving 
all  the  five-banders  a  bad  reputation.  See  con- 
vention report  elsewhere.— Ed.] 


C.  if.,  of  la.,  inquires  whether  it  will  pre- 
vent swarming  to  introduce  a  young  queen. 
Ans. — No;  but  colonies  with  young  queens  are 
not  quite  so  liable  to  swarm  as  those  with  older 
ones.   See  answer  to  L.  W. 


P.  IT.,  of  New  York,  asks  if  drones  are  ever 
raised  in  worker  comb.  Ans. — Yes,  very  fre- 
quently, particularly  if  there  is  no  drone  comb 
available.  Drones  from  fertile  workers  or 
drone-laying  queens,  are  raised,  as  a  general 
thing,  in  worker-cells. 

<S.  A.  S.,  of  N.  H.,  is  bothered  with  an  excess 
of  drones  and  drone  comb,  and  asks  for  a  reme- 
dy. Ans—  Use  foundation  in  full  sheets  for 
the  brood-nest,  and  cut  out  or  dispose  of  all 
your  drone  comb.  Very  few  drones  will  be 
reared  from  a  normal  queen  if  nothing  but 
worker  comb  is  given  the  bees. 

D.  S.  J.,  of  Colo.,  asks  how  many  pounds  of 
honey  there  is  in  one  of  beeswax.  Ans. — It 
varies  in  different  localities,  and  during  differ- 
ent seasons  of  the  year.  If  I  remember  correct- 
ly, half  an  ounce  of  comb,  on  the  average,  will 
hold  a  pound  of  honey.  When  this  comb  is 
made  from  foundation,  the  weight  is  increased 
according  to  the  weight  of  the  foundation  used, 
because  the  bees,  it  seems,  do  not  do  very  much 
thinning-down  of  the  septum. 

L.  W.,  of  Va.,  asks  whether  bees  can  be  kept 
from  swarming  by  cutting  out  queen-cells. 
Ans. — The  cutting  of  queen-cells  only  discour- 
ages swarming.  For  normal  colonies  run  for 
comb  houey,  I  know  of  no  method  that  will 
absolutely  prevent  swarming  invariably.  For 
extracted,  the  matter  is  far  easier.  .  Giving  lots 
of  room,  both  to  the  queen  for  brood-rearing, 
and  to  the  bees  for  the  storage  of  honey,  will 
generally  prevent  swarming. 

J.  L.,  of  Kan.,  would  like  to  know  whether 
the  drones  of  a  pure  Italian  queen  are  all  yellow, 
or  whether  there  is  an  occasional  one  with  a 
black  band.  Ans—  Drones  of  a  queen  produc- 
ing the  ordinary  normal  three-banded  Italians 
are  rather  dark-colored,  with  a  very  little  yel- 
low. There  is  usually  not  so  much  yellow 
showing  on  them  as  on  the  workers  from  the 
same  queen.  Drones  from  the  so-called  five- 
banded  Italian  stock,  in  some  instances,  are 
nearly  all  yellow. 

J.  D.  B.,  of  Mich.,  wants  to  know  if  he  can 
use  percolator  feeders  as  late  as  December,  as 
described  by  Dr.  Miller  and  E.  R.  R.,  in  a  recent 
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issue.  Ans.—  No.  The  mere  fact  that  the 
syrup  is  made  of  sugar  and  water,  half  and 
half,  makes  the  syrup  so  tbin  that  the  bees 
have  got  to  thicken  it.  and  this  they  can  not  do 
in  cold  weather.  The  syrup  should  be  made  in 
the  old  way,  and  fed  thick,  in  the  proportion  of 
two  of  sugar  to  one  of  water.  Better  still,  feed 
early— not  later  than  the  middle  of  October. 

D.  E.,  of  Ariz.,  says  he  has  a  colony  that 
xeared  a  queen,  and,  after  she  had  been  laying 
in  the  hive  nicely  for  seven  days,  the  bees  ball- 
ed and  killed  her.  He  says  that  there  was  no 
robbing  going  on  at  this  time,  and  that  the 
bees  were  gathering  alfalfa  honey.  He  asks 
why  the  bees  killed  her.  Ans—  There  was 
probably  something  wrong  with  the  queen. 
The  bees  can  sometimes  detect  weaknesses  or 
undesirable  qualities  in  the  queen  sooner  than 

)    the  apiarist.   If  robbing  had  been  going  on  we 
might  surmise  that  a  few  of  the  outsiders  were 

I    at  the  bottom  of  the  trouble. 

D.  J.  P.,  of  New  Mex.,  having  purchased  an 
Alley  trap,  says  the  drones,  as  soon  as  trapped, 
•die  very  fast  in  it,  and  wishes  to  know  if  this  is 
as  it  ought  to  be.  Ans.— Yes.  The  drones  will 
not  live  more  than  a  few  hours  after  being 
trapped,  according  to  our  experience.  They 
will  worry  themselves  trying  to  pass  the  metal, 
or,  what  is  probably  true,  starve  to  death.  The 
trap  is  generally  used  for  trapping  out  undesir- 
able drones;  and  if  undesirable,  their  early 
•demise  is  not  much  to  be  regretted.  If  desiring 
to  capture  select  drones  for  an  out-yard,  they 
should  be  fed  and  taken  care  of  at  once. 

F.  C,  of  Mich.,  asks  when  is  the  best  time  to 
double  up  to  get  the  most  surplus.  He  does 
not  wish  to  keep  over  25  colonies,  and  these  he 
would  increase  every  summer  to  50,  uniting 
down  again  to  25  for  the  honey-flow.  Ans.— 
I  hardly  know  how  to  answer  this  question. 
Better  keep  down  increase  in  the  first  place. 
If  you  must  unite,  I  suppose  you  will  have  to 
do  it  just  before  tho  honey-flow;  but,  dear  me! 
you  will  make  them  swarm  fearfully  if  it  is 
any  thing  of  a  honey-flow  and  you  are  running 
for  comb  honey.  Of  course,  a  good  deal  de- 
pends upon  the  size  of  your  hive,  and  whether 
you  will  produce  comb  or  extracted  honey. 
The  usual  practice  is,  to  let  the  bees  alone,  so 
far  as  uniting  is  concerned,  until  along  toward 
fall— that  is,  providing  the  colonies  are  normal. 
If  they  are  only  half  strength,  of  course  it  pays 
to  unite  in  summer,  providing  you  can  do  it 
without  too  much  loss  of  bees,  and  this  surely 
would  be  one  trouble  just  before  the  honey- 
flow.  Uniting  can  not  usually  be  practiced 
satisfactorily  except  in  the  fall,  when  the  days 
are  too  cool  for  the  bees  to  fly  much. 

0.  B.  K.,  of  Me.,  is  greatly  troubled  with  rob- 
bing. He  has  about  30  colonies,  and  has  lost 
five  already.  What  is  he  to  do?  Ans.— First 
.get  the  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture,  or  any  other  text- 
book, and  study  up  on  the  subject  of  robbing. 


But  I  may  suggest  right  here  that  there  are  a 
few  important  things  to  be  observed.  See  that 
the  hive-covers  fit  tightly;  that  the  hives  are 
well  made,  and  the  joints  tight-fitting— or,  at 
least,  bee-proof.  After  the  honey  season,  if  the 
colony  is  not  of  normal  strength  the  entrance 
should  be  contracted.  It  should  be  contracted 
any  way  if  robbing  is  progressing.  If  the  bees 
get  started  badly  on  a  colony,  close  the  en- 
trance nearly  tight  with  grass.  After  a  while, 
when  robbing  has  quieted  down,  the  grass  will 
have  wilted  away  and  fallen  out  of  the  en- 
trance. It  is  usually  best  not  to  close  the  en- 
trance up  entirely  with  blocks  of  wood.  Even 
if  you  do  not  forget  to  take  them  away  after 
robbing  has  quieted  down,  the  bees  are  liable 
to  smother.  If  you  are  careless  about  letting 
the  bees  help  themselves  to  your  honey-tank, 
you  will  have  robbing  all  the  season.  Every 
thing  containing  honey  should  be  made  abso- 
lutely bee-proof.  When  you  see  bees  buzzing 
around,  and  increasing  in  numbers  around  a 
can  of  honey  or  case  of  comb  honey,  do  not  be 
too  sure  that  they  can  not  get  at  it.  If  they 
continue  to  buzz  around,  you  may  rest  assured 
that  they  are  getting  honey;  and  the  only  way 
to  stop  them  is  to  find  the  place  where  they  are 
getting  in. 

G.  P.  B.,  of  Ark.,  asks  the  following  ques- 
tions: 1.  Is  it  ever  necessary  to  extract  from 
the  brood-chamber  to  give  the  queen  room 
to  lay?  2.  Will  bees  winter  on  buckwheat 
honey  entirely,  and  rear  healthy  brood  in  the 
spring  ?  3.  Is  sorghum  syrup  a  good  feed  for 
bees?  4.  Will  a  populous  colony  store  honey 
without  a  queen  or  brood  ?  Ans. — 1.  Not  gen- 
erally, but  sometimes  it  may  be  advisable.  A 
better  way  is,  to  take  out  the  combs  of  honey 
entirely,  store  them  away  for  winter  feeding  or 
some  future  extracting,  and  put  empty  combs 
or  frames  of  foundation  in  their  places.  2.  Yes, 
generally.  Buckwheat  honey  was  once  con- 
sidered unwholesome  for  bees;  and  while  it  is 
generally  admitted  that  it  is  not  as  good  as 
white  honey,  or,  better  still,  sugar  syrup,  as  a 
general  rule  the  bees  will  go  through  on  it  in 
good  shape.  3.  In  the  South,  sorghum  syrup 
may  answer;  but  as  a  general  thing  bee-keep- 
ers in  the  North  prefer  something  else  for  a 
winter  feed.  4.  Yes;  but  bees  usually  have 
more  vim  when  they  have  a  good  thrifty  queen 
with  them;  but  in  order  to  prevent  swarming, 
some  bee-keepers  remove  the  queen  entirely 
during  the  height  of  the  honey -flow— first,  to 
prevent  swarming,  and,  secondarily,  to  prevent 
the  raising  of  a  lot  of  bees  that,  later  on,  will 
be  consumers.  These  bee-keepers  are  reported 
to  get  pretty  good  crops  of  honey. 


My  honey  report  for  1894  is  as  follows:  Spring 
count,  140,  poor  and  good;  increased  to  210,  and 
have  harvested  14.500  lbs.  of  extracted  honey- 
half  light  and  half  dark.  I  live  16  miles  from 
W.  L.  Coggshall.  S.  J.  Snydee. 

Venice  Center,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  9. 
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WINTER  CASE;   THE  ADVANTAGE   OF  PROTEC- 
TION. 

Four  colonies  in  Dovetail  hives,  without  any 
protection,  consumed  last  winter  from  12  to  13 
pounds  of  honey  each.  One  colony,  protected 
with  winter  case,  consumed  5  lbs.  only.  All 
colonies  were  about  equal.  A  swarm  from  a 
protected  hive  has  now  filled  4  supers  (96  lbs.). 
None  of  the  others  have  filled  two  supers.  I 
should  like  to  hear,  through  Gleanings,  from 
those  who  have  experimented  on  this  line. 

Rumford,  Va.  R.  F.  Ritchie. 

a  bee-keeper's  heaven. 

This  is  the  bee-keeper's  heaven.  I  will  state 
that  I  am  a  member  of  an  American  colony 
located  on  Topolobampo  Bay,  which  is  200  miles 
south  of  Arizona,  and  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Gulf  of  California.  I  was  in  the  bee-busi- 
ness in  Southwest  Missouri  and  Arkansas  for 
15  years;  but  this  country  excels  any  thing  I 
have  ever  seen  or  heard  of.  There  are  no  bees 
kept  by  the  natives,  so  we  have  the  field  all  to 
ourselves.  We  shipped  our  Italian  bees  from 
the  States;  and  such  rapid  increase  I  never 
heard  of  before.  I  commenced  last  spring  with 
seven  colonies,  and  up  to  date  I  have  taken  450 
lbs.  of  extracted  and  100  lbs.  of  comb  honey; 
and  up  to  this  writing  1  have  an  increase  of  30 
colonies — 37  in  all — and  they  are  still  swarming. 
I  expect  to  obtain  400  or  500  lbs.  yet  this  season. 

As  there  is  bloom  here  every  day  in  the  year, 
I  can  extract  all  the  honey  they  have  the  latter 
part  of  November,  and  they  will  gather  enough 
to  take  them  through  the  winter,  and  be  strong 
to  gather  the  cactus  and  mesquite  honey,  which 
excels  any  I  ever  saw  before.  In  fact,  all  the 
honey  that  I  have  so  far  is  of  a  superior  quality. 

Extracted  honey  sells  here  readily  for  25  cts. 
per  lb.,  and  comb  30  to  40. 

I  can  not  help  feeling  sorry  for  persons  in 
your  cold  climate,  where  you  have  to  winter 
your  bees  in  cellars,  and  often  feed  a  great  deal 
of  syrup  to  get  them  started  up  in  the  spring, 
while  here  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  keep  our  bees 
well  shaded,  and  nine  months  of  the  year  they 
are  producing  a  surplus,  and  the  other  three 
they  are  self-sustaining,  without  any  of  your 
chaff  cushions  or  any  thing  else. 

The  bee-pasturage  here  is  almost  unlimited. 
There  are  seven  species  of  cactus  (all  honey- 
producing),  and  some  of  them  are  in  bloom  nine 
months  of  the  year.  One  variety,  designated 
acho,  which  grows  to  be  quite  a  large  tree,  and 
the  mesquite-trees,  furnish  more  honey  than 
any  other  two  varieties.  There  is  such  a  con- 
stant flow  of  honey  that  we  are  not  troubled 
with  robbers;  in  fact,  all  the  extracting  I  have 
done  so  far  has  been  in  an  open  shed  within  two 
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rods  of  my  bees,  and  I  was  not  interfered  with 
at  all.  W.  F.  Bragg. 

Topolobampo,  Mex.,  Sept.  16. 


SWARMING    A    HABIT;      BREEDING    OUT  THE. 
MANIA. 

Perhaps  the  facts  I  wish  to  relate  in  this  com- 
munication will  be  interesting  to  your  readers.. 
I  am  a  strong  believer  that  almost  any  natural 
trait,  or  even  physical  structure  in  the  animal 
or  insect  world  can  be  changed  after  a  few 
generations.  That  is,  cows  may  be  dehorned 
until  their  calves  will  all  come  hornless;  dogs 
'"detailed"  until  puppies  all  come  tailless; 
bees  prevented  from  swarming  until  they 
cease  swarming  entirely,  etc.  I  have  a  practi- 
cal illustration  in  this  line  this  season  in  my 
bees.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  for  the  past 
eight  or  ten  years,  with  the  few  colonies  I  keep, 
of  preventing  spring  swarming;  and  in  August, 
after  the  spring  flow  of  honey,  to  "  divide  up  " 
or  artificially  swarm  them.  My  bees  have  al- 
most ceased  their  attempts  to  swarm  in  spring. 
This  year  only  about  two  attempts  were  made 
in  30  colonies.  The  honey  season  being  a  total 
failure,  I  concluded  not  to  increase  this  Aug- 
ust; and  being  busy  with  my  farm  work,  I  paid 
no  attention  to  my  bees,  supposing  they  were 
all  right,  as  I  had  built  them  up  very  strong. 
I  could  hear  of  swarms  now  and  then  since 
August  1st,  hanging  out  on  trees  near  my 
apiary,  but  thought  little  of  it,  as  I  would 
glance  through  my  colonies  every  day  or  two, 
and  find  all  stands  occupied.  Finally  last  week 
a  fisherman  came  where  I  was  at  work  and 
reported  two  swarms  on  the  creek-bank,  hang- 
ing on  bushes.  I  went  as  promptly  as  possible, 
expecting  to  find  a  "  poverty  "  swarm  or  two, 
and.  hastily  looking  through  the  apiary,  I 
found  bees  in  every  hive.  I  was  completely 
puzzled.  One  swarm  had  flown  to  parts  un- 
known before  I  arrived.  I  hived  the  other, 
and  it  is  doing  well,  apparently.  I  see  now 
clearly  I  have  lost  many  swarms,  and  they  are 
still  swarming,  or  trying  to.  How  else  can 
this  late  swarming  be  accounted  for,  except  as 
above  stated  ?  H.  A.  Halbert. 

Coleman,  Tex.;  Aug.  26. 

[We  do  not  know  about  dehorning  cows  and 
detailing  dogs,  and  what  the  probable  conse- 
quence would  be;  but  we  have  faith  in  the 
possibility  of  breeding  out  the  swarming  mania 
to  a  very  great  extent.  James  Heddon  and 
others  are  sanguine  of  good  results  in  this  di- 
rection, and,  indeed,  something  has  already 
been  accomplished. — Ed.] 

WILLIE  ATCHLEY'S  CELL-CUP  PLAN  A  SUCCESS 
AGAIN. 

With  Willie  Atchley's  cell-cup  plan  I  have 
had  some  success.  When  I  was  nearly  through 
rearing  what  queens  I  needed  this  summer,  I 
concluded  to  give  Willie's  plan  a  trial.  Like 
Mr.  F.  Low  (p.  731)  I  made  a  stick  by  Willie's 
directions,  except  that  the  worker-cell  was  a 
little  larger.   I  gave  to  a  colony  which  had  a 
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laying  queen,  six  cocoons  (in  the  proper  part  of 
the  hive,  of  course),  and  four  of  them  were  ac- 
cepted and  finished.  Perhaps  all  of  them 
would  have  been  accepted  had  I  cut  out  a  piece 
of  comb,  a  la  Willie  Atchley  (1893,  p.  600);  but 
hating  to  mutilate  a  fine  brood-comb  I  pared 
down  a  square  inch  or  over  of  cells  on  the  comb, 
and,  when  I  pulled  the  cocoons  out  with  those 
tweezers  I  bought  of  you,  the  rims  were  too 
high.  So  I  had  afterward  to  cut  and  fix  the 
single  cocoons  as  well  as  I  could;  but  there- 
suit  was  not  very  satisfactory,  the  rims  being 
more  or  less  uneven;  and  some  of  them,  no 
doubt,  too  high.  Had  I  practiced  this  cutting 
a  little  before,  I  should  have  done  better,  of 
course;  and  Mrs.  Atchley,  indeed,  writes  to  me 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  cut  out  pieces  of 
comb.  Mr.  Low  says  that,  in  his  opinion,  the 
shape  and  size  of  the  cell-cup  stick  is  quite  im- 
portant. Well,  after  I  had  made  the  above 
trial  I  sent  Willie  what  I  thought  it  was  worth, 
and  in  return  he  forwarded  me  a  stick  of  his 
own  make.  So  for  next  season's  trial  I  am  in 
possession  of  the  stick. 

Willie,  in  Gleanings  of  1893.  as  well  as  Mrs. 
Atchley  in  an  article  in  the  American  Bee 
Journal,  says  that,  on  an  average,  two -thirds 
of  their  cells  are  accepted.  In  a  letter  to  Mrs. 
Atchley  I  remarked  that  Mr.  Doolittle's  aver- 
ages were  higher,  and  that  perhaps  Willie's 
way  of  leaving  a  colony  queenlessand  broodless 
only  "  till  the  bees  mourn,"  instead  of,  like  Mr. 
Doolittle.  having  them  qneenless  for  three  full 
days  (72  hours),  had  something  to  do  with  it. 
In  her  answer,  Mrs.  Atchley  says  that  it  is  bet- 
ter, indeed,  to  wait  three  days.  I  see  now  that 
Willie,  on  page  730  of  Gleanings,  recommends 
having  the  colony  queenless  and  broodless  for 
48  hours— a  day,  or  a  day  and  a  half  longer  than 
he  formerly  advised,  but  a  day  less  than  Mr. 
Doolittle,  Mrs.  Atchley,  and  others  think  to  be 
best.  Charles  Norm  an. 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  Sept.  24. 


something  of  interest  to  health-seekers; 
Florida's  honey  resources. 

In  Gleanings  for  June  15, 1893,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Wants,  a  subscriber  from  Gehm, 
Mo.,  wishes  information  as  to  the  whereabouts 
of  a  climate  with  effects  beneficial  to  throat 
and  lung  ailments;  also  to  obtain  employment 
in  said  climate.  I  will  answer  all  inquiries 
with  the  greatest  of  pleasure.  Wife,  daughter, 
and  I  came  here  ten  years  ago  on  account  of 
our  health.  My  wife  and  daughter  have  not 
seen  a  sick  day,  and  we  have  had  no  reason  to 
call  a  doctor. 

During  the  four  years  when  the  army  officers 
watched  the  thermometer  on  the  east  coast  of 
Florida,  the  highest  point  reached  was  95,  the 
lowest  35.  The  weather  here  in  winter  is  de- 
lightful—about like  our  Indian  summers  in  the 
North.   We  tried  to  keep  a  few  bees  when  we 


lived  in  Massachusetts  ;  but  what  were  not 
killed  outright  by  the  cold  winters  came  out 
looking  as  though  they  had  been  soaked  in  a 
swill-barrel  all  winter.  When  we  started  for 
Florida  we  had  just  one  colony  left.  We 
brought  it  with  us.  Last  spring  we  had  95, 
spring  count.  We  have  taken  out  this  season 
31.500  lbs.  of  very  fine  honey,  and  increased  to 
150  colonies.  The  bees  are  flying  almost  every 
day  in  the  year.  E.  A.  Marsh. 

Oak  Hill,  Fla.,  Sept.  35. 


PROF.  COOK  AND  THE  FRUIT-MEN. 

Please  find  inclosed  a  few  clippings  from  the 
Los  Angeles  Times.  It  is  very  interesting  to 
know  with  what  interest  Prof.  Cook  is  coping 
with  api cultural  work;  yet  the  reporter  says 
this  paper  aroused  a  deep  interest,  and  a  gener- 
al discussion  followed.  While  all  acknowledg- 
ed bees  an  important  factor  in  cross-polleniza- 
tion,  an  argument  was  raised  against  them,  as 
they  are  known  to  be  destructive  to  ripe  fruit, 
notably  the  pear,  apricot,  and  grapes,  frequent- 
ly destroying  whole  crops.  The  assertion  is 
emphatically  a  mistake— yes,  it's  that  old-time 
mistake  which  is  still  limping  about  like  a 
crippled  hopper.  I  am  not  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that  a  few  would  still  have  bee-men 
understand  that  bees  do  puncture  grapes,  cut 
holes  through  bee-hives,  enlarge  their  en- 
trances, and  that  they  are  capable  of  perform- 
ing a  great  variety  of  other  tricks.  Bees  do 
not  destroy  ripe  fruit,  unless  some  fruit-men 
are  too  careless  or  slothful  in  business;  conse- 
quently the  responsibility  is  thrown  upon  the 
shoulders  of  bee-keepers.  Nor  do  the  bees  mo- 
lest the  fruit  unless  the  fruit  is  over-ripe,  cut 
into,  and  mutilated  by  our  fruit-destroying 
birds,  the  linnets,  wasps,  yellow-jackets,  etc. 
The  linnets  are  certainly  very  annoying,  and 
destructive  to  our  apricots,  figs,  etc.,  and  I  have 
found  them  very  destructive  to  our  late  crops 
of  raisins.  Why  not  petition  the  State  to  offer 
a  bounty  on  the  linnets,  and  give  the  boys 
something  to  do  ?    Albert  Unterkircher. 

Redlands,  Cal.,  May  15. 

[The  foregoing,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  date, 
was  overlooked.  Having  now  come  across  it  I 
take  pleasure  in  presenting  it,  even  at  this  late 
date,  for  the  valuable  facts  it  gives.— Ed. J 


BEES  HAVE  DONE  FINELY. 

Bees  have  done  finely;  1400  lbs.  from  26  colo- 
nies, spring  count;  16  new  swarms,  good  for 
winter.  So  far  as  heard  from,  it  has  been  thus 
all  over  Delaware  Co.   Some  hives  have  80  lbs. 

Groton,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  3.         E.  M.  Kellogg. 


You  say  in  the  ABC  book  you  would  be  glad 
to  tell  where  bees  get  propolis.  They  get  it 
here  from  the  sweet-gum  tree,  as  a  few  min- 
utes' chewing  will  prove.         J.  W.  Lanier. 

Grenada,  Miss.,  Sept.  14. 
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The  indications  are,  that  the  bicycle  will  be 
cheaper  another  year.  That  will  stimulate  the 
out-apiary  business. 


When  J.  T.  C.  came  home,  one  of  the  first 
questions  I  asked  him  was  what  the  convention 
did  about  the  constitution.  They  revised  it, 
striking  out  the  objectionable  features,  and  in- 
corporating some  new  and  valuable  ones.  It  is 
a  pleasure  to  know  that  there  are  no  dead-letter 
features  now  in  the  constitution. 


We  have  been  having  remarkably  pleasant 
weather  in  our  locality  for  the  past  three  or 
four  weeks.  Indeed,  a  pear-tree  in  our  back 
yard  does  not  know  any  better  than  to  bud  and 
bloom.  Half  the  bees  in  our  apiary  are  rear- 
ing brood,  a  good  deal  as  in  an  open  warm 
spring.  If  the  cold  season  should  come  on 
gradually,  this  weather  will  be  all  right;  other- 
wise it  may  prove  to  be  a  serious  setback  to  the 
bees.   

The  statement  is  going  the  rounds  of  the 
press,  as  though  it  were  something  positively 
wonderful,  and  never  before  heard  of,  to  the 
effect  that  two  queens  were  actually  living  to- 
gether in  harmony,  in  an  observatory  hive  on 
exhibition  at  an  apicultural  show  in  Vienna, 
and  that  thousands  of  visitors  can  attest  the 
proof  of  it.  We  don't  doubt  it  at  all.  This 
same  clipping  desires  bee-journals  to  take  par- 
ticular notice  of  it.  Of  course,  our  readers 
know  that  it  is  not  an  extraordinary  thing  to 
find  two  queens  in  a  hive,  both  performing 
their  regular  duties. 

Our  bees  are  all  in  winter  quarters;  and 
those  in  the  home  apiary,  at  least,  have  been 
fed  six  barrels  of  sugar.  After  our  honey-flow, 
scarcely  a  drop  of  nectar  came  in.  What  was 
in  the  hives  was  consumed  in  brood-rearing; 
and  the  result  was,  we  had  to  feed  nearly  all 
our  colonies,  many  of  them  full  feeds.  All  the 
syrup  fed  went  either  through  percolator  feed- 
ers or  through  a  percolator  uncapping-can, 
which  was  afterward  fed  in  the  usual  way  as 
thick  syrup.  This  syrup  in  the  combs  is  very 
nice.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  it  will  be  en- 
tirely free  from  all  traces  of  granulation. 

I  have  before  me  a  beautiful  photograph, 
8x10,  showing  the  members  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican Convention,  as  they  had  assembled  on  the 
court-house  steps  in  St.  Joseph.  In  point  of 
clearness,  good  focus,  and  good  likenesses  of  the 
members  themselves,  I  think  no  picture  here- 
tofore taken  of  the  members  of  this  society  is 
quite  the  equal  of  it.  Each  member  of  the  con- 
vention has  a  number-tag  attached  to  the  coat 


or  dress,  as  the  case  may  be.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  picture  is  the  name  of  each  person,  the- 
number  corresponding  to  the  one  in  the  pic- 
ture. Mr.  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  editor  of  the  Bee- 
keepers' Review,  Flint,  Mich.,  has  the  pictures 
for  sale,  for  75' cts. 

The  marriage  of  Edith  Osband  and  John  H. 
Larrabee  took  place  on  the  30th  of  last  month 
at  Lansing,  where  the  groom  has  been  living 
for  some  time.  Mr.  L.  was  formerly  of  Larra- 
bee's  Point,  Vt.,  where  he  carried  on  bee-keep- 
ing very  successfully.  He  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ing bee-keepers  of  his  State,  and  was  several! 
times  chosen  secretary  for  the  Vermont  Bee- 
keepers' Association.  Although  I  had  formed 
a  high  idea  of  him  from  his  various  bee-writ- 
ings, it  was  not  until  I  met  him  on  my  first 
bicycle-tour  in  1890,  at  Lake  George,  that  I 
understood  what  a  good  fellow  he  was.  When 
the  government  apicultural  station  was  insti- 
tuted at  Lansing,  my  opinion  of  the  best  and 
most  available  man  for  the  place  was  asked. 
I  recommended  John  H.  Larrabee,  and  it  was 
not  long  after  that  I  learned  he  was  awarded 
the  appointment.  That  he  filled  the  position 
well  and  faithfully,  we  all  know;  but  it  seems 
that  a  kind  Providence  had  something  more  in 
store  for  him  at  Lansing — the  wooing  and  win- 
ning of  a  "best  girl  in  the  world."  I  con- 
gratulate you,  Bro.  John,  on  your  good  fortune- 


PREVENTION  OF  SWARMING,  AND  LARGE 
COLONIES. 

I  am  coming  more  and  more  to  believe  in  the 
prevention  of  swarming  by  the  use  of  largfr 
hives,  or  two  eight-frame  stories  as  one  hive. 
At  our  out-yard  those  colonies  whose  queens 
were  allowed  their  freedom  in  both  upper  and 
lower  story  stored  considerably  more  honey  in 
proportion  than  those  confined  to  a  single  story. 
None  of  the  former  required  feeding  for  winter,, 
while  all  the  rest  did;  and  none  of  these  big 
colonies  swarmed  or  showed  the  least  indication 
of  it.  They  just  kept  right  on  piling  in  the 
honey  during  the  unusually  heavy  flow  from 
basswood.  At  present  I  incline  toward  two- 
eight-frame  bodies  instead  of  one  large  brood - 
nest  all  in  one  large  body,  for  this  reasan — that 
there  are  some  localities  and  some  seasons  when 
a  single  eight-frame  hive-body  would  be  quite 
large  enough. 

Now,  I  may  be  wrong;  but  from  present  indi- 
cations the  straws  seem  to  be  blowing  this  way; 
and  I  hope  our  readers  will  experiment  along^ 
this  line,  and  report  results  for  next  season. 
Or  if  you  have  had  experience  this  season,, 
speak  out.   

DO  BURR-COMBS  AFFECT  THE  AMOUNT  OF 
HONEY  ? 

Hutchinson,  in  the  Review,  referring  to  the- 
statement  of  Doolittle  that  burr-combs  were- 
worth  50  cts.  per  colony  for  honey,  mentions 
an  experiment  that  rather  offsets  it.   He  at  one 
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time  ran  out  of  slat  honey-boards  during  a 
honey-flow;  but  nevertheless  he  put  on  the 
supers  and  let  the  bees  build  their  burr-combs. 
As  between  those  colonies  with  honey-boards 
and  no  burr-combs  against  the  sections,  and 
those  without  the  boards  and  the  burr-combs, 
he  says  he  could  see  no  difference  in  the  amount 
of  honey  produced;  but  a  big  difference  in  the 
trouble  in  getting  off  the  supers  from  the  last 
named.  He  concludes  that  burr-combs  can  not 
be  tolerated.  When  the  thick  top-bars  were 
being  gradually  introduced  into  many  apiaries 
several  years  ago,  there  was  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity for  comparison  on  this  burr-comb  ques- 
tion right  in  the  same  apiary.  Reports  were 
not  wanting  at  the  time,  that,  while  there  were 
practically  no  burr-combs  built  over  the  thick 
bars,  their  presence  did  not  interfere  with  the 
amount  of  honey  produced.  Well,  now  let 
these  same  persons,  or  others  who  have  had  op- 
portunity for  comparison,  report. 


THIS  NUMBER  GOTTEN  OUT  UNDER  DIFFICUL- 
TIES. 

La  grippe  has  been  holding  me  down  for  a 
few  days,  and  it  "  gripped  !'  a  hold  of  me  in  a 
way  that  it  never  did  before;  but  between  the 
doctor,  good  wife,  and  me,  we  have  made  it  re- 
lease its  hold,  and  now  I  am  rapidly  building 
up  again,  and  I  hope  I  shall  be  none  the  worse 
for  the  '*  fun."  Our  little  four-year-old  boy 
had,  almost  simultaneously,  an  attack  of  con- 
gestion of  the  lungs;  but,  by  the  general  noise 
and  clatter  and  scattered  playthings  in  an 
adjoining  room,  it  is  evident  that  he  now  is 
quite  himself  again.  What  would  we  do  with- 
out these  wives  and  mothers  sometimes? 
Well,  much  of  the  matter  for  this  number  has 
been  prepared  while  on  my  back,  or  half  re- 
clining in  an  easy-chair,  "  over  home."  Iam 
still  making  my  headquarters  at  the  aforesaid 
place,  with  Gleanings  copy  and  general  cor- 
respondence scattered  around  that  easy-chair. 
By  the  aid  of  a  telephone  to  the  office,  the  oc- 
casional visit  of  one  of  the  stenographers,  and 
of  some  of  our  helpers,  I  get  along  very  nicely. 
At  the  present  rate  I  shall  be  in  the  office  in  a 
few  days. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  BEE -HIVE  CONSTRUCTION 
FOR  1895. 

On  another  page,  in  the  department  of  Trade 
Notes,  will  be  found  a  valuable  criticism  from 
A.  B.  Anthony,  on  the  subject  of  thick  top- 
bars.  Since  writing  the  footnote,  which  was 
some  time  ago,  as  you  will  see  by  the  date  of 
the  article,  we  (John  and  I)  have  concluded, 
from  letters  received  from  other  sources,  and 
careful  inquiries  that  I  have  made  at  various 
apiaries  I  have  visited,  that  %  inch  is  thick 
enough  for  all  practical  purposes,  and  that  top- 
bars  of  that  thickness,  1^  or  1%  inches  wide, 
come  so  near  barring  out  burr  and  brace  combs 
that  the  occasional  spurs  built  during  an  excep- 


tional run  of  honey  will  cause  no  trouble; 
therefore  for  the  year  1895  our  thick  top-bars 
will  be  %  instead  of  %,  with  the  same  guide- 
edge  as  we  had  on  our  frames  of  last  season, 
herewith  shown.   The  frames  will  be  identical- 


ly the  same,  with  the  exception  that  the  ends 
of  the  top-bars  will  be  notched,  to  afford  more 
finger  room,  as  on  the  %-deep  top-bars  of  this 
season. 


THE  FLAT  COVER,  AND  ITS  WARPING  TENDEN- 
CIES. 

When  Mr.  Calvert  visited  the  Leahy  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  at  Higginsvile,  Mo.,  he  was  so 
favorably  impressed  with  what  is  called  the 
Higginsville  hive- cover,  that,  on  his  arrival 
home,  he  proposed  that  we  adopt  it  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  flat.  After  he  had  explained  its 
construction  —  that  is,  its  latest  form  —  I  felt 
pleased  with  it,  as  I  know  every  one  else  will 
be.  It  is  too  late  to  get  out  illustrations  for 
this  number  ;  but  it  is  made  like  the  one  illus- 
trated and  described  on  page  406  of  last  year's 
volume,  with  this  difference,  that  the  ends  of 
the  gable-boards  are  rabbeted  to  %  inch  and  let 
into  a  corresponding  groove  of  the  cover-cleat. 
We  have  quite  fully  decided  to  make  it  the 
leader  for  another  year  ;  and  I  understand  that 
the  W.  T.  Falconer  Mfg.  Co.  have  decided  upon 
the  same  course.  So  far  as  we  and  the  latter 
company  are  concerned,  it  will  be  made  under 
royalty.  There  is  no  patent  on  it ;  but  the 
Leahy  Mfg.  Co.  really  deserve  to  be  remunerat- 
ed for  bringing  out  something  that  is  even  bet- 
ter than  the  flat  cover,  and  that  is  saying  a 
great  deal.  In  most  northern  localities,  certain- 
ly in  our  own,  there  is  but  little  trouble  from 
this  (the  flat  cover)  warping  and  winding  ;  but 
in  hot  climates,  and  in  all  of  the  South,  it  has 
been  found  that  it  will  wind  a  little,  and,  in 
some  cases,  check.  The  Higginsville  is  made 
of  two  pieces  of  wood;  and  being  a  gable  cover, 
flat  on  the  under  side,  it  will  be  far  better;  and, 
if  I  am  correct,  where  it  has  been  tested  in  the 
most  severe  climates  it  has  stood  the  test  well. 

Of  course,  there  are  those  who  will  prefer  the 
flat  cover;  but  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  advan- 
tage it  has  over  the  Higginsville  model.  But 
all  of  our  customers  can  have  the  option  of  the 
flat  cover  if  they  desire. 
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ON  THE  WHEEL. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  9,  finally  came  to  hand  ;  and 
after  the  hurry  and  planning  for  an  absence  of 
a  month  or  more,  I  settled  down  on  the  seat  in 
the  car  with  a  real  relish  for  a  little  rest.  The 
autumn  tints  on  the  foliage  of  the  forests  seem- 
ed especially  soothing,  as  they  reminded  me  of 
a  holiday  away  back  in  boyhood,  and  I  was 
now  off  for  a  holiday  indeed — yes,  a  holiday  of  a 
whole  month. 

I  enjoy  traveling  in  almost  any  shape;  and 
while  one  does  not  get  the  same  kind  of  exhil- 
aration on  the  cars  as  on  the  wheel,  yet  I  al- 
ways enjoy  looking  over  our  native  land  and 
catching  even  the  passing  glimpses  of  such 
scenes  rushing  past,  the  passing  glimpses  of 
"  our  homes,"  the  homes  of  the  great  masses. 

At  Crestline,  O.,  I  saw  a  sign  decorating  the 
window  of  a  saloon,  that  should  make  every 
man  and  woman  in  Ohio  blush;  yes,  the  whole 
United  States  ought  to  feel  ashamed  to  think 
that  such  a  thing  should  disgrace  our  land. 
Right  close  to  the  depot,  where  every  passen- 
ger on  the  train  has  it  in  full  view,  we  see  in 
large,  plain,  glaring  letters—"  A  Good  Drink  of 
Whiskey,  only  5  cts."  The  man  who  is  so  low 
down  as  to  bave  the  above  painted  on  his  large 
glass  windows  has  some  sort  of  a  feeble  ex- 
cuse that  he  does  it  to  make  money;  but  is 
there  another  in  the  whole  wide  country  who 
has  the  hardihood  to  comment  on  such  a  thing? 
I  am  astonished  that  Crestline  has  not  before 
this  held  an  indignation  meeting,  and  declar- 
ed the  thing  should  not  be,  exactly  as  if  some 
one  persisted  in  having  the  smallpox  right  in 
the  center  of  the  town. 

I  left  the  cars  at  East  St.  Louis,  and  took  my 
wheel,  with  my  baggage  all  strapped  on  it,  and, 
after  quite  a  little  ride  in  the  cool  of  the  morn- 
ing, came  to  the  great  bridge  across  the  Missis- 
sippi. Foot  passengers  go  back  and  forth  free; 
but  you  have  to  pay  15  cts.  for  taking  a  wheel 
across,  even  if  you  walk  by  its  side.  1  presume 
this  is  because  they  have  decided  a  wheel  to  be 
a  "  vehicle."  It  is  true,  the  rubber  tires  do  not 
"  wear  out "  a  bridge  to  any  very  great  extent; 
but  you  see  somebody  must  help  pay  for  it,  and 
perhaps  owners  of  wheels  can  do  it  as  well  as 
anybody. 

One  reason  for  riding  over  on  the  wheel  was, 
that  I  wanted  to  stop  and  look  the  bridge  over 
to  my  full  satisfaction.  It  is  a  wonderful  piece 
of  work,  and  is  a  credit  to  the  engineering 
skill  of  any  age.  When  I  got  my  first  glimpse 
of  the  new  Union  Depot  of  St.  Louis,  I  was 
more  astonished  than  at  the  bridge.  It  covers 
four  city  blocks,  if  I  am  correct,  and  cost 
$6,500,000.  Don't  be  startled,  and  don't  think 
the  printer  has  made  a  mistake  in  the  figures. 
I  really  didn't  know  there  was  any  thing  like 
it  on  the  face  of  the  earth;  but  there  it  is,  and 
it  is  really  a  great  blessing  to  the  throngs  of 
humanity  that  are  constantly  going  in  and  out. 
Not  only  is  every  thing  clean,  neat,  and  tidy, 
but  the  architectural  beauty  is  just  wonderful; 
in  fact,  I  am  told  that  it  is  the  finest  and  most 
perfect  railroad  depot  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Courteous  officials  are  everywhere,  and  a  trav- 
eler can  hardly  go  wrong  or  miss  his  train, 
even  if  he  were  ever  so  stupid.  Do  you  say, 
"Oh!  this  is  all  very  fine  for  those  who  have 
plenty  of  money,  etc.?"  Not  so.  The  regular 
price  of  dinner  in  this  great  fine  dining-room 
is  only  25  cents,  and  a  very  plain  placard  so  an- 
nounces it  to  everybody.   I  felt  like  saying,  and 


say  now,  "Thank  God  for  the  example  they  are 
setting  our  people."  In  all  my  travels  during 
the  past  weeks,  I  have  only  once  paid  more  than 
50  cents  for  my  dinner.  This  once  was  at  a  din- 
ing-station  at  Bellefontaine,  Ohio.  There  the 
price  was  75  cents,  and  they  piled  around  one's 
plate  a  great  lot  of  expensive  dishes — more  than 
any  one  ought  to  eat.  A  runner  told  me  it  re- 
ally seemed  wicked,  and  made  him  feel  guilty, 
to  see  the  food  wasted  that  was  paid  for  every 
day,  and  couldn't  be  made  any  use  of.  Enough 
is  wasted  right  along  to  feed  almost  all  the  hun- 
gry—at least  all  the  deserving  hungry.  When 
I  first  reached  the  town  of  Lebanon,  where  I  am 
now  staying,  I  got  an  excellent  supper  at  a  ho- 
tel, and  the  price  was  only  20  cents.  The  pro- 
prietor said  he  wanted  to  make  his  price  corre- 
spond with  the  low  prices  of  corn,  wheat,  etc. 
The  farmers'  institute  is  now  in  session,  and  at 
the  above  price  the  farmer  who  attends  needn't 
feel  guilty  if  he  goes  and  buys  his  dinner  instead 
of  fussing  to  take  it  with  him. 

Just  before  night,  John  and  I  stopped  off  at 
Pleasant  Hill,  Mo.,  where  we  found  George  M. 
Kellogg  awaiting  us.  Friend  K.  has  25  large 
greenhouses  devoted  entirely  to  cut  flowers,  and 
he  markets  them  in  almost  every  large  city  in 
Missouri.  His  immense  plant  is  the  growth  of 
an  enthusiasm  of  only  a  few  years  past,  in  this 
direction.  He  has  60,000  feet  of  glass,  and  per- 
haps the  largest  plant  of  the  kind  west  of  the- 
Mississippi.  Some  of  our  readers  may  remem- 
ber him  as  a  writer  for  the  bee-journals  in  for- 
mer times,  and,  in  fact,  he  keeps  some  bees  at 
present;  but,  of  course,  they  can  not  receive 
much  attention  with  this  other  great  enterprise 
on  his  hands.  At  least  a  dozen  large  houses  are 
devoted  to  roses  and  nothing  else.  I  want  to 
call  attention  to  a  fact  of  much  importance  to 
greenhouse  men  and  gardeners.  Friend  K.  sup- 
ports all  his  beds  and  all  his  glass  structures  on 
stakes  and  posts  made  of  the  osage-orange 
hedge -plants.  It  never  rots,  even  when  driven 
into  damp  warm  earth;  and,  unlike  the  iron 
pipes  I  have  advised,  you  can  hew,  saw,  or  drive- 
nails  into  it.  Abundance  of  the  material  can 
be  taken  from  overgrown  hedges  scattered  (oft- 
times  to  our  sorrow)  all  over  our  land.  Anoth- 
er thing,  a  hen  and  chickens  are  a  perfect  rem- 
edy for  snails  in  a  greenhouse  or  anywhere  else 
among  your  plants. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  BEE -KEEPERS'  CONVEN- 
TION DURING  THE  FIRST  DAY. 

So  far  (Oct.  11)  we  have  had  a  very  pleasant 
time.  Pres.  Abbott,  with  Benton,  Dr.  Miller, 
"  W.  Z.  H.,"  York,  Holtermann,  Christopher 
Grimm,  Dadant,  and  others  are  making  things-  I 
livejy.  T.  B.  Terry  got  in  late  in  the  evening, 
but  Pres.  Abbott  found  time  enough  for  him  to 
give  the  bee-keepers  a  brief  resume  of  one  of 
his  clover  talks/  Dr.  Miller  gave  us  a  song  and 
one  of  his  "  select "  readings;  a  gentleman  and 
lady  of  the  city  each  also  favored  us  with  a 
song,  closing  with  a  couple  of  tiie  pieces  by  a 
celebrated  violinist.  The  Missouri  bee-keep- 
ers are  not  out  as  we  should  like  to  see  them, 
but  more  may  come  to-day.  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska are  pretty  well  represented.  Quite  a 
few  old  friends  who  have  taken  Gleanings  al- 
most ever  since  it  was  printed  by  the  windmill 
are  on  hand  with  warm  greetings.  Six  differ- 
ent bee-journals  are  represented  by  their  re- 
spective editors.  The  city  of  St.  Joseph  has 
given  us,  free  of  charge,  the  use  of  the  finest 
hall,  beautifully  seated,  that  was  ever  tender- 
ed the  N.  A.  B.  K.  A.  since  its  inauguration. 
Every  one  of  the  audience  is  furnished  a  richly 
cushioned  arm-chair.  Porters  inconstant  at-  J 
tendance  are  free.  The  hall  comes  from  the 
Commercial  Club,  of  the  city. 
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A  NEW  USE  FOB  TAXIDERMY. 

It  is  a  little  funny  that  so  many  bee-keepers 
are  devotees  of  natural  science,  and  especially 
in  the  line  of  natural  history.  Boardman  and 
France  have  each  of  them  collections  of  stuffed 
birds  and  animals  that  might  honor  a  museum: 
but  a  little  incident  aroused  me  to  the  utility  of 
this  science  while  visiting  the  first-mentioned 
gentleman.  We  had  just  returned  from  the 
fishing-trip  I  mentioned  in  my  last:  and  as  his 
nice  young  team  brought  the  easy  carriage 
round  up  to  the  porch,  I  noticed  a  chicken - 
hawk  standing  out  in  the  yard,  where  his  poul- 
try were  standing  off  at  a  safe  distance  and 
scolding  and  expressing  their  indignation  at 
having  their  born  enemy  so  near. 

"  Why,  friend  B.,  what  is  that  hawk  doing 
there  in  your  dooryard?" 

"That  hawk?  Why,  , he  is  keeping  the 
chickens  off  the  porch  and  the  stone  walks. 
He  is  the  cheapest  help  I  can  possibly  get  to  do 
the  work." 

Then  he  had  a  good  laugh,  to  see  that  I  at 
first  took  his  handiwork  to  be  a  real  live  hawk. 
I  took  in  at  a  glance  the  possibilities  of  his  in- 
vention, and  went  on. 

"Why,  look  here!  that  bird  would  keep 
chickens  and  all  feathered  thieves  from  your 
cherries,  strawberries,  or  any  thing  else,  and 
would  save  his  value  over  and  over.  Have  you 
not  tried  him  for  this  purpose  ?" 

"  Why,  to  be  sure  I  have:  and  that  is  one  of 
the  things  I  kept  forgetting  to  tell  you  about. 
He  has  been  out  in  the  sun  and  rain  now  for 
two  years  past;  during  the  warm  weather,  and 
during  strawberry  time,  it  would  have  delight- 
ed you  to  see  the  big  'indignation  meeting' 
held  day  after  day  by  all  the  birds  in  the 
neighborhood.  They  never  get  a  berry  of 
mine,  from  the  fact  that  they  spend  all  their 
time  quarreling  with  him.  He,  however,  takes 
it  very  philosophically,  never  fighting  back, 
even  though  they  go  so  far  sometimes  as  to 
pluck  the  feathers  from  his  back." 

I  wondered  that  the  chickens  around  the 
house  did  not  in  time  discover  the  fraud;  but, 
even  if  they  did,  they  seemed  to  think  best  to 
give  him  a  wide  berth. 

Now,  then,  friends,  here  is  a  wonderful  dis- 
covery. If  you  don't  realize  it.  just  purchase 
for  your  wife  a  stuffed  hawk,  set  it  on  a  cast- 
iron  base,  so  he  won't  blow  over,  and  show  her 
that  she  can  keep  chickens  off  the  walks  and 
porches,  without  the  trouble  of  fencing  them 
off  and  keeping  gates  shut.  Now,  this  doesn't 
end  here.  The  taxidermist  can  furnish  the 
natural  enemy  of  any  of  the  animal  kingdom; 
and  who  knows  but  that  a  great  enterprise 
may  be  builded  up  in  the  "  scarecrow  "  busi- 
ness? When  you  shoot  hawks  and  owls,  don't 
throw  them  away,  but  turn  them  over  to  some 
boy  who  has  a  fondness  for  the  business.  With 
the  aid  of  the  proper  books,  one  can  soon  learn 
how  to  put  them  up  so  they  will  be  durable. 
Prepared  skins  of  hawks  may  also  be  purchas- 
ed at  low  prices  in  many  of  our  large  cities. 


LIFE  AMONG  THE  POOE  IN  NEW  YORK. 


A  WAENING  TO   COUNTRY  BOYS. 

By  Rev.  W.  T.  Elsing. 

[The  first  two  paragraphs  of  the  following 
■JV'ill  explain  why  this  very  interesting  article 
n  this  subject  appears  in  our  columns.  The 
flocking  of  the  masses  from  the  country  to  the 
great  cities  and  large  centers  is  getting  to  be  a 
serious  matter  indeed,  and  I  trust  this  article 


will  be  read  carefully,  by  the  boys  at  least. 
The  colony  referred  to  was  sent  along  last  sum- 
mer, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  help  to 
carry  light  and  life  to  some  portions  of  "  Dark- 
est New  York.'*— Ed.] 

It  may  interest  the  readers  of  Gleanings  to 
learn  how  a  city  missionary  comes  to  write  an 
article  for  a  bee-journal.  Ever  since  I  have 
been  a  missionary  I  have  been  trying  to  show 
the  people  among  whom  I  live  something 
besides  brick  walls,  stone  sidewalks,  and  dirty 
streets.  I  have,  once  a  month,  given  a  lecture 
or  sermon  about  some  object  in  nature.  Among 
other  things  I  have  preached  about  ants  and 
bees.  My  readings  about  bees  made  me  curious 
to  see  the  inside  of  a  hive.  At  the  World's 
Fair  I  visited  the  corner  in  the  gallery  of  Agri- 
cultural Hall,  where  the  bee-supplies  were  lo- 
cated. I  made  the  acquaintance  of  some  farm- 
ers; and  when  I  was  tired  out  sight-seeing  I 
enjoyed  talking  with  the  bee-keepers.  When 
these  good  men  learned  that  I  was  a  minister 
in  the  most  crowded  part  of  New  York,  and  in- 
terested in  bees,  they  were  always  ready  to 
give  me  points.  Every  one  with  whom  I  talked 
said,  "If  you  want  to  know  about  bees  and  bee- 
keepers you  must  get  Root's  ABC  book  and 
Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture."  So  many  peo- 
ple spoke  about  "Bro.  Root"  that  I  became 
desirous  to  meet  him,  and  called  several  times, 
but  never  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him.  I 
met  Dr.  Mason,  and  he  informed  me  that  Bro. 
Root  was  always  glad  to  send  Gleanings  to 
ministers  and  missionaries. 

On  returning  to  New  York  I  received  the 
magazine,  and  my  interest  in  bees  increased. 
I  wanted  a  colony  of  real  live  bees,  so  that  I 
might  see  them  at  work,  and  take  some  of  them 
to  my  church  when  I  gave  the  next  lecture: 
but  when  I  thought  of  the  suffering  around  me, 
and  listened  daily  to  appeals  for  aid.  when  I 
heard  women  and  children  crying  for  bread,  I 
did  not  feel  that  it  was  right  to  spend  money 
for  any  thing  which  I  did  not  absolutely  need. 
I  wanted  the  bees,  but  did  not  feel  like  spending 
the  money.  I  wrote  to  Bro.  Root  about  my 
difficulty,  and  proposed  that  we  "  swap  "  a  short 
article  on  tenement-house  life  for  a  colony  of 
bees. 

The  terms  were  agreeable,  and  this  is  how  it 
comes  about  that  a  city  missionary  writes  for  a 
bee-journal.  I  propose  to  give  the  readers  of 
Gleanings  some  account  of  life  among  the  low- 
ly in  a  great  city. 

The  great  tenement  houses  remind  me  of 
bee-hives.  Probably  most  of  the  readers  of 
Gleanings  have  supposed  that  London  is  the 
most  crowded  city  in  the  world,  and  they  will 
be  astonished  to  learn  that  in  some  parts  of 
New  York  the  population  is  more  than  twice 
as  dense  as  in  London.  In  the  most  crowded 
part  of  London  there  are  170.000  people  to  the 
square  mile;  but  in  the  most  crowded  part  of 
New  Y^ork  there  are  345,000  to  the  square  mile. 
The  graves  of  the  silent  dead  in  the  cemetery 
are  not  more  closely  crowded  together  than  the 
active  moving  bodies  of  the  living.  When  a 
fire  breaks  out,  or  some  excitement  occurs  in 
lower  New  York,  the  people  pour  out  of  these 
human  hives  in  vast  multitudes,  and  blacken 
the  streets  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see.  It  seems 
as  if  every  brick  in  the  wall  and  every  cobble- 
stone in  the  pavement  had  suddenly  become 
a  living,  moving,  restless  human  being.  If  all 
the  people  in  the  tenement-house  districts  were 
suddenly  to  become  possessed  with  the  desire 
to  swing  their  arms  in  the  air  they  would  not 
have  elbow  room,  but  would  strike  each  other 
in  the  face. 

I  have  recently  gone  through  one  of  these 
immense  hives,  200  by  60  feet,  and  found,  by 
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actual  count,  two  hundred  families;  or,  count- 
ing five  to  a  family.  1000  persons  living  in  one 
house. 

For  the  past  ten  years  I  have  daily  gone  in 
and  out  of  these  homes.  I  have  seen  enough 
sin  and  misery  to  make  my  heart  sick.  I  have 
also  found  in  these  homes  a  good  deal  of  sun- 
shine. On  the  slopes  of  the  high  mountains  in 
Switzerland  I  have  found  beautiful  flowers 
growing  right  on  the  edge  of  perpetual  snow- 
fields,  and  in  these  great  tenement  houses  I 
have  found  some  of  the  rarest  and  choicest 
virtues. 

The  ordinary  tenement  house  contains  five 
stories.  Four  families  live  on  a  floor.  Each 
occupant  usually  has  a  kitchen  and  two  dark 
bedrooms.  For  the  three  rooms  they  pay  from 
$10  to  $12  per  month.  So  far  as  the  exterior  is 
concerned,  the  tenements  are  often  as  much 
alike  as  the  bee-hives  in  a  large  apiary;  but 
when  you  leave  the  hall  and  enter  the  apart- 
ments the  difference  is  very  great.  In  one  room 
you  may  find  dirt  and  dinginess,  and  bad  odors 
enough  to  sicken  you;  while  right  across  the 
hall  you  may  find  a  little  home  which  is  a 
model  of  neatness.  A  great  many  of  these 
people  live  in  tenement  houses  from  necessity 
rather  than  choice. 

New  York  is  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  water. 
Manhattan  Island  is  long  and  narrow.  There 
is  no  room  to  spread  as  in  Philadelphia  and 
Chicago.  The  only  direction  in  which  men  can 
build  is  heavenward,  and  each  year  the  houses 
are  built  higher.  If  there  were  no  law  to  pre- 
vent it,  the  tenement  houses  would  be  fifteen  or 
twenty  stories  high,  instead  of  five  and  a  base- 
ment. A  vast  number  of  workingmen  prefer  to 
travel  an  hour  every  morning  and  evening  on 
the  ferry-boats,  street-cars,  and  elevated  trains, 
to  living  in  this  crowded  condition;  but  where 
there  are  two  or  three  children  working  for 
small  wages,  they  can  not  afford  the  necessary 
traveling  expenses. 

It  is  literally  true,  that  there  are  thousands 
of  poor  children  in  lower  New  York  who  have 
never  seen  a  tree  or  a  blade  of  green  grass.  The 
only  possible  way  to  get  a  sight  of  nature  is  by 
going  to  The  parks. 

When  poor  widow  women  are  sewing  shirts 
and  overalls  for  29  cents  per  dozen,  and  are 
obliged  to  work  ten  or  twelve  hours  for  25  cents, 
it  is  impossible  to  pay  street-car  fare  so  as  to 
reach  the  parks.  Through  the  Tribune  Fresh- 
air  Fund  several  thousand  children  are  each 
year  sent  into  the  country;  but  a  far  larger 
number  do  not  leave  the  dark  courts  and  alleys 
during  the  entire  year.  The  average  earnings 
of  unskilled  laborers  are  from  ten  to  twelve 
dollars  per  week.  This  may  seem  like  big 
wages  to  men  in  the  country;  but  at  least  one- 
fourth  of  a  workingman's  wages  goes  for  rent. 
Every  thing  the  family  eats  must  be  bought — 
no  one  has  a  little  garden;  and  if  occasionally 
some  lover  of  poultry  tries  to  keep  a  few  chick- 
ens in  the  back  yard,  he  will  first  have  to  kill 
chanticleer;  and  although  no  neighbors  are 
awakenend  by  the  prophet  of  the  morning,  if 
the  Board  of  Health  should  hear  that  a  quiet 
flock  of  biddies  live  in  some  secluded  back  vard, 
a  veto  is  soon  put  on  such  proceedings.  There 
are  so  many  expenses  that  it  is  utterly  impossi- 
ble for  an  unskilled  laborer  to  get  ahead  in  a 
large  city.  I  know  several  good,  faithful,  sober, 
hard-working  men  who  are  just  as  poor  as  they 
were  ten  years  ago.  When  the  ordinary  income 
is  cut  off.  through  sickness  or  want  of  work, 
hunger  and  an  urgent  landlord  stare  the  work- 
ingman  in  the  face. 

The  only  hope  for  poor  but  thrifty  working 
people  lies  in  their  children.  The  boys,  who 
are  educated  in  the  public  schools,  and  who 
often  get  places  in  stores  and  offices,  sometimes 


have  fine  opportunities  to  rise  in  the  world. 
The  girls  are  at  a  decided  disadvantage.  Shop 
life  is  the  curse  of  many  a  poor  young  woman. 
Our  city  girls  would  rather  work  in  a  box  or 
tobacco  factory,  or  even  in  a  rag-shop,  than 
take  places  as  domestic  servants  in  good  fami- 
lies. The  balls  and  theaters  are  generally  run- 
ning full  blast,  and  there  the  shop-girl  often 
meets  her  company.  I  have  seen  girls  leave 
the  shop  the  day  before  their  marriage,  bright, 
pretty,  and  full  of  life.  They  took  up  the  care 
of  a  house  without  knowing  even  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  housekeeping,  and  in  three  or  four 
years  they  degenerated  into  slatternly,  slovenly, 
middle-aged  women. 

The  efforts  now  being  made  to  give  industrial 
training,  and  to  teach  the  art  of  housekeeping, 
in  the  public  schools,  will  confer  vast  benefits 
on  the  homes  of  the* future. 

The  evils  of  life  in  a  great  city  are  so  numer- 
ous that  a  host  of  organizations  are  constantly 
at  work  among  the  densely  populated  tenement 
hous-s  to  elevate,  civilize,  and  Christianize,  or 
humanity  would  fester  and  rot  in  the  densely 
crowded  parts  of  the  town.  The  saloons,  the 
gambling- houses,  the  policy-shops,  the  dens  of 
vice,  the  low  theater  and  dance-hall,  are  drag- 
ging thousands  down  to  destruction  every  year. 
The  churches,  Sunday-schools,  city  missions, 
children's  aid  societies,  girls'  friendly  societies, 
young  men's  Christian  associations,  college 
settlements,  free  reading -rooms  and  libraries, 
are  saving  thousands.  The  work  of  destruction 
and  salvation  are  prosecuted  with  equal  intens- 
ity. In  the  city  you  have  the  worst  and  the 
best  men.  The  most  hellish  and  most  heavenly 
work  constantly,  going  side  by  side. 

One  remarkable  peculiarity  about  life  in  New 
York  is  the  way  in  which  various  nationalities 
flock  together.  We  have  Italian.  Chinese, 
Syrian,  French,  Jewish.  Irish,  and  Bohemian 
quarters.  In  the  neighborhood  of  my  church 
we  have  a  vast  multitude  of  Jews.  The  Jewish 
invasion  is  quite  recent.  Ten  years  ago  we 
saw  a  Jewish  sign  or  Jewish  face  occasionally; 
but  now  we  see  almost  nothing  bat  Jews.  I 
opened  a  service  for  Jews  in  my  church  four 
years  ago,  and  every  Saturday  afternoon  we 
have  from  four  to  five  hundred  men  present. 
We  usually  have  to  close  the  doors,  because  we 
can  not  accommodate  all  who  come. 

The  distress  in  New  York  at  present  is  fright- 
ful. In  ordinary  times  the  poor  help  each 
other,  and  in  ten  years  a  case  of  starvation  has 
not  come  under  my  observation.  This  fall, 
however,  it  is  different.  A  few  days  ago  one  of 
our  missionaries  found  a  poor  Italian  family  in 
an  awful  condition.  The  children  were  lying 
on  the  floor,  moaning  for  food.  The  poor  father, 
in  despair,  was  crying.  He  was  unable  to 
speak  English.  He  had  sought  in  vain  for 
work,  and  was  longing  for  death  to  end  his 
misery.  Our  beef  tea  and  provisions  worked 
wonders  for  three  of  the  children;  but  one  poor 
little  child  was  so  exhausted  that  it  could  take 
no  nourishment,  and  died  two  days  after  the 
food  came.  I  sent  an  Italian  doctor  to  the 
home,  and  he  said  the  child  had  died  of  starva- 
tion. 

A  short  time  ago  I  called  at  the  home  of  a 
widow.  I  was  afraid  she  was  suffering,  and 
said.  "  I  do  not  want  to  be  curious,  but  I  should 
like  to  know  what  you  are  going  to  have  for 
dinner.  Will  you  let  me  see  what  you  are  cook- 
ing?" 

She  took  the  lid  from  a  small  dish  which  con- 
tainod  one  solitary  pototo!  She  said,  "  I  was 
afraid  I  might  have  to  go  hungry  to-day;  but 
God  is  good  to  me.  and  my  neighbor  has  just 
brought  me  this  potato." 

To  relieve  the  present  distress,  a  few  workers 
in  the   tenement-house  district  organized  a 
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work  relief  society.  Our  object  is,  to  give 
relief  by  work.  We  commenced  in  November, 
setting  fourteen  men  at  work  on  the  streets. 
At  present  we  have  eight  hundred  men  clean- 
ing the  streets.  We  have  also  opened  five  tai- 
loring shops,  and  recently  started  a  whitewash 
brigade.  At  present  two  hundred  men  are  em- 
ployed at  whitewashing  dark  alley  cellars  and 
dirty  courts.  Thirteen  hundred  heads  of  fami- 
lies are  in  this  way  receiving  $1.00  per  day. 
This  is  infinitely  better  than  giving  them 
charity. 

I  believe  that,  if  the  young  men  who  are 
earning  a  comfortable  living  on  the  farm  un- 
derstood even  a  small  part  of  the  hardships  and 
misery  the  poor  have  to  put  up  with  in  the 
cities,  they  would  think  twice  before  they  ex- 
changed a  rural  for  an  urban  life.  My  great 
desire  is,  to  open  a  farm-school  where  city  boys, 
too  old  to  learn  a  trade,  might  be  taught  the 
first  principles  of  practical  farming,  and  thus 
get  them  out  of  the  overcrowded  city  into  the 
better  and  more  independent  life  of  the  country. 
I  wish  that  all  the  young  men  in  the  country, 
who  are  eagerly  planning  to  leave  the  farm, 
could  go  up  and  down  the  Bowery  with  me  and 
see  the  eight  thousand  men  who  sleep  in  the 
cheap  lodging-houses  every  night.  They  find 
it  absolutely  impossible  to  secure  work  at  pres- 
ent. Hundreds  have  not  even  fifteen  or  twenty 
cents  to  pay  for  a  night's  lodging.  I  called  on 
the  superintendent  of  the  Bowery  branch  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  a  few 
days  ago.  to  consult  with  him  about  opening 
my  church  at  night,  as  a  shelter  for  homeless 
men.  He  immediately  asked  me  about  our 
bathing  facilities.  I  informed  him  we  had  no 
baths  connected  with  the  church.  He  said, 
"  Unless  you  can  fumigate  the  men's  clothing 
every  night,  and  give  every  man  a  bath,  your 
church  will  soon  be  alive  with  vermin."  That 
plainly  shows  the  fearful  condition  which  many 
of  these  poor  fellows  are  in.  A  few  weeks  ago 
we  found  a  young  German  nobleman,  who  had 
diplomas  from  three  universities,  in  one  of  these 
Bowery  lodging-houses. 

My  advice  to  all  young  men  is,  let  well  enough 
alone.  If  you  have  a  rich  uncle  or  good  friend 
in  the  city  who  will  give  you  a  chance  in  his 
establishment,  well  and  good;  if  not,  stick  to 
your  farm  and  take  care  of  your  bees. 


GERMAIN  OR  BELGIAN  HARES. 

NOW    READY  FOR 
BREEDERS. 

EASILY    RAISED  IN 
HUTCHES. 

SPLENDID  MEAT. 

Write  me  for  prices, 
how  to  breed,  and  what 
to  feed. 

G.  J.  FLANSBURGH. 
So.  Bethlehem,  •  N.  Y. 

%3T In  responding  to  this  advertisement  mention  Gleanings. 

CHAS.  ISRAEL  &  BROS.,  110  Hudson  St.,  N.  Y 

HONEY 


WHOLESALE 
DEALERS  4 
COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS, 
Established 
1875. 


BEESWAX 


LIBERAL 
ADVANCES 
MADE 
ON 

CONSISN- 
MENTS. 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y.   Unsurpassed  Honey  Market 
BATTERS  ON  &  CO.    Responsible,  Reliable, 
Commission  Merchants.    18tfd0    and  Prompt. 


J 


Attention,  Bee-keepers! 


Remember  Jennie  Atchley  will  mail  you 
untested  queens  any  day  in  the  year  for 
$1.00.  She  is  now  preparing  to  fill  your 
orders  for  queens  and  bees  in  1895. 

January  to  June  prices:  Untested,  $1.00, 
6  for  $5.00,  $9.00  per  doz.  Tested,  3-banded, 
$1.50;  5-banded,  $2.50.  Tested  Carniolans, 
$2.50.  I  will  rear  the  leather-colored  Ital's, 
or  3-banded;  silver-gray  Carniolans,  and  5- 
banded,  in  separate  yards  at  safe  distance. 
Bees  by  the  pound,  $1.00.  Nuclei,  per 
frame,  $1.00.   Tins  is  one  of  my  specialties. 

Write  me  for  prices  on  large  lots  and  to 
the  trade.    Catalog-  ready  Jan.  1. 

I  have  been  at  this  business  long  enough 
to  know  how  to  ship,  and  please  customers. 

All  Bee  Supplies.  Dovetailed  Hives, 
Boot's  Goods,  and  Dadant's  Foundation. 
Figure  out  what  you  want,  and  write  for 
estimate. 

Jennie  Atchley, 
Bee  Co.  Beeville,  Tex. 


500  YOUNG  FERRETS 

Now  ready  to  ship  at  only  $3.00 
a  pair.  Price  list  of  Bees  and 
Ferrets  free.      N.  A.  Knapp, 

Rochester,  Lorain  Co.,  O. 


Wants  or  Exchange  Department. 


Notices  will  be  inserted  under  this  head  at  one-half  our  usu- 
al rates.  All  advertisements  intended  for  this  department 
must  not  exceed  five  lines,  and  you  must  sat  you  want  your 
adv't  in  this  department,  or  we  will  not  be  responsible  for  er- 
rors. You  can  have  the  notice  as  many  lines  as  you  please , 
but  all  over  five  lines  will  cost  you  according  to  our  regular 
rates.  This  department  is  intended  only  for  bona  fide  ex- 
changes. Exchanges  for  cash  or  for  price  lists,  or  notices  of- 
fering articles  for  sale,  can  not  be  inserted  under  this  head. 
For  such  our  regular  rates  of  20  cts.  a  line  will  be  charged,  and 
they  will  be  put  with  the  regular  advertisements.  We  can  not 
be  responsible  for  dissatisfaction  arising  from  these  "swaps." 


w 


ANTED.— To  exchange  supplies  and  other  goods 
for  honey.   O.  H.  Hyatt,  Shenandoah,  Iowa.  20tf 


WANTED.— To  exchange  a  Noxal  200-egg  incuba- 
tor, used  3  settings,  at  $15,  comb  foundation  at 
market  price,  and  extracted  honey  at  8c,  for  honey 
boards,  supers,  and  brood-frames,  cut  to  order. 

R.  C.  Aikin,  Loveland,  Col. 


W 


ANTED.— To  exchange  several  good  safety  bi- 
cycles.  Honey  wanted.   Send  sample. 

J.  A.  Green,  Ottawa,  HI. 


WANTED  — To  exchange  200  colonies  of  bees  for 
any  thing  useful  on  plantation. 

Anthony  Opp,  Helena,  Ark. 

WANTED. — To  exchange  good  country  store 
(stocked)  and  P.O.,  with  8  first-class  living-rooms 
annexed,  50  colonies  bees,  good  honey-house  and 
barn,  for  village  property  of  some  kind. 

A.  Carter,  Walton,  Mich. 

WANTED.— Choice  evaporated  or  dried  peaches 
aDd  apricots.  Mail  small  sample  if  you  can 
furnish  any  cheap. 

N.  E.  Doane,  Breckenridge,  Gratiot  Co.,  Mich. 


HAT  have  you  got  to  exchange  for  new  extract- 
or, never  used?    Ed.  Weidner,  Earlville,  111. 


W 


WANTED.— To  exchange  18  volumes  of  Gleanings 
in  Bee  Culture,  from  1875  to  1895;  6  of  the  vols, 
lackirjg  a  few  Nos. ;  7  vols,  of  Bee-keepers'  Review, 
1888  to  1895;  2  vols,  of  Bee-keepers'  Exchange,  lack- 
ing 2  Nos.;  2  vols.,  V..  VI.,  Bee-keepers'  Magazine; 
4  vols.,  from  1883  to  1887,  of  the  Illustrierte  Bienen- 
zeitung,  for  honey. 

Henry  Otto,  Independence,  Iowa. 
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CONVENTION  NOTICES. 


The  Western  Washington  Bee-keepers'  Association  will  hold 
its  next  sess-ion  in  the  Horticultural  Rooms,  City  Hall,  Taco- 
ma,  Wash.,  Nov.  12.  G.  D.  Litiooy,  Sec,  Tacoma, 

The  Southwestern  Wisconsin  Bee-keepers'  Association  will 
meet  in  the  Opera  House,  Monttort,  Wis.,  Nov.  14, 15, 1894. 

A.  A.  Arms,  Sec. 

The  next  regular  meeting  of  the  Central  California  Bee- 
keepeis'  Association  will  be  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  Decem- 
ber, at  Hanfoid,  Cal.  J.  F.  Flory,  Sec,  Lemooie,  Cal. 

Let  everybody  come  to  the  Midwinter  bee-meeting,  Beeville, 
Tex.,  Dec.  %1  anu  28.  Half  fare  on  all  railroads.  No  hotel  bills. 
The  meeting  will  be  at  Mrs.  Jennie  Atchlev's  apiary,  two  miles 
north  of  Beeville.    Jennie  Atchlky. 

The  next  annual  convention  of  the  Vermont  Bee  keepers'  As- 
sociation will  be  held  in  Middlebury,  Vt.,  Jan.  30,  31, 1895.  Pro- 
grams will  be  prepared  and  mailed  later.  Let  every  bee-keep- 
er, whether  Veimonter  or  not,  begin  now  to  lay  his  plans  to  at- 
tend this  meeting.  H.  "W .  Scott,  Sec,  Barre,  Vt. 

The  Indiana  State  Bee-keepers'  Association  will  hold  its  15th 
annual  meeting  at  the  Statehouse,  Indianapolis,  Jan.  9th,  1895. 
Tnere  will  be  three  sessions.  Several  other  associations  will 
convene  heie  at  the  same  time,  thus  securing  V/z  fare  for  the 
round  trip;  but  a  certificate  must  be  asked  lor  w hen  buying 
your  ticket.   Piograms  will  be  ready  in  December. 

Walter  S.  Fouder,  Pres.,  Indianapolis. 


The  Illinois  State  Bee-keepers'  Association  will  hold  its  reg- 
ular annual  meeting  at  the  Statehouse,  Springfield,  Nov.  13  and 
14, 189*.  Tms  change  in  the  time  has  been  made  in  order  to  se- 
cure reduced  railroad  rates  of  l%  fare  for  the  round  trip.  The 
National  and  State  Granges  both  meet  at  the  same  time  and 
place,  and  arrangements  aie  made  for  the  same  person  to  sign 
all  the  certificates,  which  must  be  asked  for  when  the  ticket  is 
purchased.  Hotel  rates  will  also  be  secured. 

Jas.  A.  Stone,  Sec,  Bradfordton,  111. 


KIND  WORDS  FROM  OUR  CUSTOMERS. 

The  Burpee  bush  lima  was  far  ahead  of  expecta 
E.  E.  Edwards. 


tiou„. 

Alexandria,  Ind.,  Sept.  12 


The  goods  I  ordered  from  you  have  beeri  duly  re- 
ceived, and  I  am  pleased  to  state  that  1  am  much 
satisfied  with  theni,  and  will  always  give  you  my 
patronage.  A.  Jd.  Groves. 

bash,  Jamaica,  W.  I.,  Aug.  20. 


I  received  the  labels  all  right,  and  I  must  say  I 
was  more  than  pleased  wiin  them.  I  like  your 
style,  taste,  and  design  in  putting  them  up.  1 
would  say  to  all  who  wish  nice  tasty  labels,  that 
they  had  better  give  Bio.  Root  a  chance  at  them.  1 
will  guarantee  they  will  be  more  than  pleased  with 
them.  G.  VV.  REAM. 

Franklin,  Tenn.,  Sept.  13. 


ROOT'S  goods. 

1  took  a  flying  visit  to  M.  H.  Hunt's,  July  31.  I 
found  Mr.  H.  a  good  genial  fellow.  He  soon  took 
his  departure  on  business,  leaving  his  guest  in 
charge  of  Chester  Thompson,  who,  by  the  way,  is  a 
kind  fellow  who  likes  to  show  up  Root's  goods,  and 
talk  on  the  subject  of  bees.  Well,  I  saw  every  thing 
needed  in  an  apiary.  Those  polished  sections  are 
beautiful;  the  Crane  smoker  i>-  immense;  Hoffman 
frames  are  equally  handy.  Chester  has  every  thing 
nicely  arranged— all  handy  to  show.  He  says  Root's 
goods  are  the  best,  and  he  ought  to  know,  tor  he  is 
threescore  and  ten— hale,  sound,  and  hearty.  But 
that  is  not  all  Chester  can  do.  He  raises  bush  lima 
beans.  They  look  tine— as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
garden.  Chas.  Biery. 

Northville,  Mich.,  Aug.  7. 


AN  EXCEEDINGLY  KIND  CRITICISM. 

Mr.  Boot:— In  Gleanings  for  Sept.  1,  page  700, 
you  class  all  persons  who  use  tobacco  as  loafers. 
Now,  Mr.  Root,  you  say  a  great  deal.  Is  not  your 
mautle  of  charity  a  little  on  -sided?  I  know  a 
great  many  good  honest  business  men.  and  I  think 
good  Christians,  who  use  the  filthy  weed— men  who 
are  openhearttd  in  charities.  I  have  been  a  reader 
of  Gleanings  for  many  years,  and  could  not  well 
g-et  along  without  it;  and' 1  like  to  read  your  ex- 
hortations and  sermons;  and,  in  fact,  I  peruse  the 
whole  of  it  very  carefully,  and  find  many  good 
things  in  it.  But  when  you  raise  your  ax  to  strike, 
you  must  keep  very  close  to  the  line.   Let  the  good 


Master  be  our  judge,  not  feeble  and  selfish  man. 
I  will  not  give  you  my  name  at  this  time.  But  I 
will  remind  you  of  this  when  I  see  you  again.  May 
God  speed  you  in  the  right  line  of  duty. 

A  Friend. 

[Dear  unknown  friend,  the  man  who  could  not 
take  such  a  very  kind  and  friendly  criticism  as 
yours  must  be  stubborn  indeed;  and  before  I  go 
any  further  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  very  kind- 
ly warning  When  I  turn  to  page  700,  however,  all  I 
can  find  is  the  following:  " There  were  no  nasty 
spittoons,  and  there  were  no  loafers  chewing  and 
spitting,  and  puffing  tobacco  smoke  in  your  face." 
1  am  sure  this  does  not  by  any  means  say  that  all 
tobacco-users  are  loafers.  In  fact,  1  had  no  such 
thought  in  mind,  for  I  know  better;  but  I  still 
think  that  smoking  and  chewing  tobacco  is  the  in- 
evitable adjunct  of  a  loaf er,  if  not  his  marked  pe- 
culiarity, borne  of  my  very  best  friends  are  users 
of  the  weed,  and  I  should  be  exceedingly  sorry  to 
hurt  their  feelings  by  any  thing  unfriendly  or  un- 
courteous.  Nearly  all  of  them  admit,  however,  that 
tobacco-using1  is  not  a  thing  to  be  commended  or 
encouraged.  In  fact,  I  never  knew  a  good  man  who 
wanted  his  boy  to  use  it.  Many  contracted  the 
habit  years  ago,  perhaps  in  youth,  and  find  it  just 
now  very  difficult  and  inconvenient  to  break  off. 
What  I  had  in  mind  was  this:  In  traveling  1  go  into 
many  fine  hotels.  I  admire  the  arrangements  for 
the  comfort  of  traveling  people  who  are  obliged  to 
be  away  from  home.  Ot  course,  the  use  of  tobacco 
is  not  permitted  in  all  the  rooms  of  these  fine  ho- 
tels; but  it  seems  to  be  permitted  and  encouraged 
in  the  hotel  office.  In  fact,  the  fine  hotel  at  Lake- 
side was,  so  far  as  I  can  remember,  the  only  real 
nice  hotel  where  there  was  not  a  case  ol  cigars  near 
by  the  desk.  Since  you  remind  me  of  it.  1  admit 
that  the  quotation  I  made  above  was  a  little  severe 
and  sweeping;  for  in  our  best  hotels  the  real  loafer 
is  not,  as  a  rule,  tolerated.  Those  who  smoke  are 
often,  as  you  say,  exceedingly  busy  men,  and  very 
often  men  of  great  ability— not,  however,  because 
of  tobacco,  but  in  spite  of  its  awful  effects.  I  will 
try,  dear  brolher,  to  be  more  careful,  and  to  let  God 
be  our  judge.  Your  closing  kind  words,  coming  as 
they  do  after  your  kind  rebuke,  fairly  touch  my 
heart.]  A.  I  R. 


TAKE  NOTICE ! 

UEFORE  placing  your  orders  for  SUPPLIES,  write 
u  for  prices  on  One-Piece  Basswood  Sections,  Bee- 
Hives,  Shipping-Crates,  Frames,  Foundation,  Smo- 
kers, etc.  PAGE  &  KEITH, 
8tfdb  New  London,  Wis. 


EBB'S! 


If  you  keep  BEES, 
subscribe  for  the  Pro- 
gressive Bee=keeper,  a 
journal  devoted  to  Bees, 
Honey,  and  kindred  in- 

  dustries.  50  cts.  per 

year.    Sample  copy, 
also  a  beautifully  illustrated  catalogue  of  Bee- 
keepers' supplies,  free.  Address 
LEAHY  MFG.  CO.,  HIGGINSVILLE,  MO. 

OTTUMWA  BEE-HIVE  FACTORY. 

Bee-keepers,  look  to  your  interests.   Every  thing 
in  the  line  of  bee-supplies  constantly  on  hand. 
Price  list  free.      GREGORY  BROS.  &  SON, 
l-23o  Ottumwa,  la.   South  side. 

Gash  for  Beeswax! 

Will  pay  22c  per  lb.  cash,  or  25c  in  trade  for  any 
quantity  of  good,  fair,  average  beeswax,  delivered 
at  our  R.  R.  station.  The  same  will  be  sold  to  those 
who  wish  to  purchase,  at  30c  per  lb.,  or  32c  for  he»t 
selected  wax.  Old  combs  will  not  be  accepted  under 
any  consideration. 

Unless  you  put  your  name  on  the  box,  and  notify 
us  by  mail  of  amount  sent,  I  can  not  hold  myself 
responsible  for  mistakes.  It  will  not  pay  as  a  gen- 
eral thing  to  send  wax  by  express. 

A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,Ohio. 


